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NEWS NOTES. 


As we go to press the reports of Professor Jowett are 
more hopeful. It is much to be hoped that the Master 
may be able to complete his ‘ Life of Christ,’ which, as men- 
tioned in Principal Tulloch’s biography, was to be on quite 
different lines from anything as yet attempted. 


Professor Minto is editing, not writing, a memoir of the 
late William Bell Scott. The memoir is autobiographical. 
Mr. Scott conceived the project of writing it early in life, 
and as he was a keen and genial observer, and had the gift 
of graphic description, and during the fifty years of his active 
life came in contact with many interesting persons, artistic 
and literary, it is full of interest and is a real contribution to 
literary history. 


Mr. George Gissing will have another novel ready very 
soon. He has chosen his subject from the world of politics. 


Mr. Oscar Wilde is writing a story which will be a study 
of Christianity from the standpoint of one who regards it 
as a great world-force, and independently of any doctrinal 
bias. One of the scenes will be laid in the Holy Land, 
but the story will deal with modern, not early, Christianity. 


The impending resignation of the Dean of Christ Church 
has evoked a short article, with many semicolons, from the 
most eloquent member of the College. It appeared in the 
Guardian, October 21st. It is worth recalling that the 
Dean’s second daughter, Miss Alice Liddell, who was 
married in 1880 to Mr. Reginald Hargreaves, of Cuffnells, 
near Lyndhurst, was the young lady. for whose pleasure 
‘Alice in Wonderland’ was written. 


Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, who is hard at work on the 


‘programme of his new magazine, has left Chelsea Gardens, 


and is now living at Alpha-terrace, Regent’s Park. Mr. 
George B. Burgin, who is contributing the serial story, 


‘A Quaker Girl,’ to Casse/l’s Magazine, and whose bright 
“interviews” were the leading feature of the now defunct 
Magazine and Book Review, is for the present acting as 
Mr. Jerome’s literary secretary. Mr. Burgin is also the 
honorary secretary of the Vagabond Club, which was 
founded by the late Philip Bourke Marston, and which 
musters among its members Messrs. Jerome, F. W. Robin- 
son, J. M. Barrie, Bernard Partridge, J. T. Nettleship, 
C. N. Williamson, Alfred Calmour, I. Zangwill, Eden Phill- 
potts, and Milnes Patmore. The “ Vagabonds” pay no 
subscription and have no club-house, but meet and dine 


’ together, on the first Friday in the month, at the Mitre 


Tavern, Chancery-lane. 


Various reports as to Mr. Stevenson's health and plans come 
from over the sea. According to some he has regained his 
health, and with it a keen longing to be back in the busy 
world again. A correspondent of the Wew York World, on 
the contrary, describes him as having made up his mind to 
live and die in Upolu. His home is said to be in a Paradise, 
“the dreamiest spot on the face of the earth.” He cleared 
enough of the virgin forest to make room for his house and 
lawn, leaving abundant shade all round. Indeed, on the 
mountain-side probably no human being ever passed through 
the dense forest. Yet in this lonely spot he is still a busy 
worker. 


Apropos of the forthcoming volume of collected articles 
by “‘E, B. Lanin,” it will be of interest to many to learn that 
the writer who conceals his identity under that designa tio 
is a Scotchman. 


The truth about Mr. Hall Caine’s projected visit to 
Russia is this: Two or three years ago he ‘wrote a short 
story, which was only a draft for a longer one. This story, 
which was printed and published technically, in order to 
secure a copyright in the title, etc., dealt with the Jewish 
question in Russia. The longer book has not yet been 
written, though we believe it is sold in advance for serial 
publication (after the manner of such works) to a syndicate 
of newspapers—the syndicate of Messrs. Tillotson. Mr. Hall 
Caine was gathering materials for the story, and contem- 
plating a visit to the scene of it, when the attention of the 
Jewish people in England was directed to the ‘ Scapegoat,’ 
then appearing in the J//ustrated London News, and the 
idea was conceived by some of them that no author was 
better fitted to direct attention to the sufferings of the 
Russian Jews than he who had pictured the awful condition 
of the Jews of Morocco, Out of that came the suggestion 
of which the public has already heard something. But it 
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will seriously interfere with Mr. Hall Caine’s chances of 
gaining a true knowledge of the life of the Jews in Russia 


if the notion should gain ground that he is to be the em- ~ 


ployé and special commissioner of any Jewish society 
whatever. The journalists who conveyed that impression 
probably did not at the moment of doing so reflect upon 
the jealous character of all forms of Russian officialdom. 
To correct that damaging error Mr. Hall Caine wrote a 
letter to the Zimes. 


Mr. Arthur J. Balfour will form the subject of the charac- 
ter sketch in the November Review of Reviews. It was 
Mr. Stead, by the way, who wrote the unsigned article on 
the Irish Secretary, under the heading, “ Studies in Charac- 
ter,” in an early number of the Mew Review. 


The next volume of Mr. Charles Booth’s ‘Life and 
Labour’ series will be of peculiar interest in view of the 
pressing importance of the labour question at the present 
moment. Mr. Booth is undertaking a complete investiga- 
tion of the Trade Unions new and old, applying his now 
well-known methods of research. It will be a valuable 
addition to the series. 


Mr. William Saunders, L.C.C., is preparing a work on 
‘ The First London County Council,’ which will be interest- 
ing to all who either hate or love that last-born child of the 
democratic spirit. It will be on the same plan as his books 
on the Parliaments of 1881 and 1885. 


We are glad to learn that Mr. William Morris, Socialist 
and poet, who has been seriously unwell during the past few 
months, is now on a fair way to recovery. He is at present 
engaged upon a ‘History of Socialism,’ which is nearly 
ready for the press. 


The Life of Mrs. Booth, in the preparation of which Mr. 
Booth-Tucker, with the assistance of his wife, is busily 
engaged, will not be issued until General Booth has had an 
opportunity of perusing the proof-sheets. The Life will be 
mainly autobiographical, and among the letters of Mrs. 
Booth, many of which will be incorporated in the work, 
there will be some interesting communications, written in 
her single and early married life, and addressed to William 
Booth. 


The new edition of Van Dyke’s ‘ Poetry of Tennyson’ will 
contain a good deal of additional matter, which may be 
expected to be of considerable value, seeing that personal 
assistance has been given by the poet himself. 


A very interesting volume of eighteenth century letters 
and reminiscences will be published shortly by the Claren- 
don Press, under the title of ‘The Whiteford Papers.’ 
They are being edited by Mr. W. A. S. Hewins, who 
organised the Summer Meeting at Oxford in 1889 and 1890, 
and will include letters from Benjamin Franklin, Garrick, 
Dr. Johnson, and many other great figures of the century of 
prose and reason. ‘The Clarendon Press will publish the 
book in guinea form, and it will probably be an important 
contribution to the literary history of the last century. 


The same editor, Mr. W. A. S. Hewins, is contributing to 
the series of Extension manuals a volume on the economic 
history of the seventeenth century. Mr. Hewins is an inde- 
fatigable investigator, and he has succeeded in unearthing a 
great many more wage-returns than ever Professor Thorold 
Rogers laid his hands upon. Closer investigation scarcely 
bears out Thorold Rogers’ somewhat hasty assumption of a 
deliberate attempt on the part of the upper classes in 
England, carried on over two centuries, to oppress those 
beneath them. 


"The death of Herman Melville, the author of ‘Typee’ 
and other works, recalls to one’s memory the quantity of 
good literature which was published by John Murray in 
his Home and Colonial Library. Many of the volumes in 
that series are still worthy of reproduction, and it seems 
singular that Albemarle Street does not see its way to re-issue 
a considerable number of these books at popular prices. 


Miss Lily Dougall, the author of ‘ Beggars All,’ is engaged 
on a new novel dealing with Canadian life. 


A collection of Roumanian folk-songs, brought together 
with infinite trouble, and translated into English, is now in 
the press. Carmen Sylva’s name is associated with the 
translation, but it is understood that the greater part of it is 
the work of Mrs. Peter Harrison (Alma Strettell), the sister 
of Mrs. Comyns Carr. 


Some advance sheets of the volume the first part of 
which will be called ‘ Lute Players’ Songs,’ have come into 
our hands, and from these we judge that the poems have a 
very distinct poetic flavour of their own, which does not 
seem to have been lost in the process of translation. 


The memoirs of Lady Hamilton are about to be re- 
printed in demy 4to form. A new light will be thrown 
on the career of the heroine by the mass of fresh material 
contained in it. The volume will contain a miniature 
portrait of Lady Hamilton, from the picture found in Lord 
Nelson's cabin after his death, and portraits of Lady Hamilton 
after Lawrence, several from miniatures (one furnished by 
Mr. Gladstone). In all there will be nearly fifty illustra- 
tions. Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall will issue the book. 


Mr. Frith’s ‘ Memorials of John Leech’ will be out in 
November. It has turned out a work of considerable 
labour, as Leech’s life was uneventful. The first edition 
(one thousand copies) is already sold. 


Mrs. Graham R. Tomson, whose name is familiar to 
readers of Longman’s Magazine, and whose volume of 
poems, ‘The Bird-Bride,’ was very favourably received, is 
to remain for two months longer at Seaford, in Sussex, 
where she is reading the proofs of two new books. 


A Madagascar missionary, who wrote to Browning asking 
the historical foundation for his ‘ Ride from Ghent to Aix,’ 
received the following letter from Mr. Browning :—“ 19, 
Warwick Crescent, W., December 7th, 1882.—Dear Sir,— 
There was no historical foundation for ‘The Ride, etc.’ I 
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wrote it at sea, above forty years ago, off the coast of Africa, 
on the cover of a book I was reading under the bulwark of 
the ship. A good gallop im imagination—that is all the 
fact.,—Yours very truly, RopERT BRowNING.” 


Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, the American poet and 
novelist, whose weekly literary letter in the Boston Herald 
is so widely read in America, and who arrived in England 
last June, sailed for home on October 21st. Mrs. 
Moulton has been busy with the posthumous poems of 
Philip Bourke Marston, which have been edited by her, 
and to which she prefixes a biographical Introduction. A 
portrait of Mrs. Moulton, and an article upon her and her 
work, will shortly appear in Great Thoughts. 


There seems to be a growing interest in the history and 
work of the poet Cowper. We hear that Dr. John Brown, 
of Bedford, the able biographer of John Bunyan, has been 
studying the subject of late with a view to publication. 


Mr. John Addington Symonds is at present engaged upon 
a new ‘Life of Michael Angelo.’ Mr. Symonds enjoys 
special opportunities for doing the work. His long resi- 
dence in Italy and his works on Italian literature and art are 
a guarantee that the ‘Life of Michael Angelo’ will be 
thoroughly dealt with. 


Mr. Edward Whymper’s great book, ‘Travels amongst 
the Great Andes of the Equator,’ is at length on the eve of 
publication, and is promised for November. It has been 
promised for several years, but it is well worth waiting for. 
Mr. Murray exhibited some of the illustrations last year, and 
in those days of “process” work the wood engravings were 
a delight to the eye. The price of the volume will be 21s. 


The Arundel Society have recently published the Life of 
Bartolomeo Colleoni, written by Mr. Oscar Browning. The 
materials used have been gathered from the works of Spino 
Bonomi and the valuable Life by Professor Rosa. In addi- 
tion to these sources of information, Mr. Browning has 
been able to add many interesting notes copied from Vene- 
tian Archives relating to Colleoni, and not previously 
published. The work is enriched by seven fine etchings, 
printed by Lemercier, of Paris. 


Messrs. Ward, Lock, Bowden and Co. will shortly issue 
a shilling paper-cover edition of ‘A Dead Man’s Diary.’ 
A pirated edition at 25 cents is selling freely in the States. 


The same publishers have also in preparation a library 
edition of Dr. Conan Doyle’s ‘ A Study in Scarlet,’ which 
appeared originally as ‘Beeton’s Christmas Annual.’ It is 
to be published at 3s. 6d., and will contain forty illustrations 
by Mr. George Hutchinson. 


“ Lawrence I. Lynch,” whose detective stories have an 
enormous sale in England, America, and Australia, is about 
to publish, through Messrs. Ward, Lock, Bowden and Co., 
a novel entitled ‘A Slender Clue.’ Those who have read 
‘Morna,’ ‘Shadowed by Three,’ or any other of “ Lawrence 


I. Lynch’s” detective tales, will be surprised to hear that 
the writer is a woman. 


The December issue of the ‘ Minerva Library of Famous 
Books’ will consist of Sir Joseph Hooker’s volume of 
travels in the Himalayas. 


Dr. George Macdonald has just completed a volume of 
sermons, and is now revising them for the press. 


We understand that the Christmas number of the Queen 
will contain portraits of the leading English-speaking 
poetesses. 

One of the most interesting books of the season, it is 
anticipated, will be Mrs. Grimwood’s Narrative of her Escape 
from Manipur. Messrs. Bentley announce that it will be 
ready on November sth. 


If Lady Dufferin’s Canadian Journals are written in as 
interesting a style as her Vice-Regal Life in India, it will be 
a volume of considerable attraction, although it is rather 
ancient history to write about events in 1872 to 1878. 
The volume will be issued on November roth, and the price 
will be 12s. 


The Rev. Dr. Stubbs, Senior Fellow and Bursar ot 
Trinity College, is at work upon a second volume of his 
‘History of the University of Dublin.’ He intends to 
carry down his story to the present time, and, if possible, 
to have the work ready for the Tercentenary Celebration of 
the foundation of Trinity College next summer, when a large 
assembly of /iterati is expected. 


We regret to announce that the Rev. Frederick 
Amold, B.A. (Christ Church, Oxford), died suddenly on 
Thursday, October 15th. Mr. Arnold was the author of 
‘ Three-Cornered Essays,’ ‘The Philosopher in Slippers,’ 
‘ Arm Chair Essays,’ ‘Our Bishops and Deans,’ ‘ Robertson 
of Brighton,’ ‘ Turning Points in Life,’ ‘Some Literary and 
Clerical Reminiscences,’ and other works. ‘ Three-Cor- 
nered Essays,’ which bore the signature of ‘‘ A Middle-Aged 
Englishman,” ran into several editions. Mr. Arnold was 
a genial and lovable man, and the pleasantest of company. 
He was a contributor to the Encyclopedia Britannica, and 
to most of the reviews and journals, and had a very wide lite- 
rary acquaintance. ‘ The Reminiscences of C. S. Calverley,’ 
which appeared a year or two agoin Zemple Bar, were from 
his pen, and one of his gossipy essays, ‘On the State of the 
Tide,’ appears in the October number of Lippincott’s Maga- 
sine. Many of his essays were printed in Murray's Maga- 
zine, and he was a constant contributor to the Church 
Quarterly Review, the Newbery House Magazine, and other 
Church of England publications. During the last few 
years he wintered abroad (generally in the South of France 
or Algeria), but he always spent the summer in England. 


Dr. Cheyne is writing a reply to Mr. Gladstone’s article 
on “ Ancient Beliefs in a Future State” for the ineteenth 
Century. 


Dr. Milligan’s lectures on “ The Ascension and Heavenly 
Priesthood of our Lord ” are now passing through the press, 
and will be ready in. a few weeks. 
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The great interest taken in Old Testament criticism at 
present is shown by the rapid sale of Canon Driver's Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament, the first volume of Messrs. 
T. and T. Clark’s admirably planned “ International Theo- 
logical Library.” Professor Cheyne will review this work in 
an early number of the £xpositor. 


Professor Agar Beet, the famous Wesleyan commentator, 
is engaged on a treatise on Systematic Theology, which will 
be published in several volumes. 


The Rev. G. Adam Smith, M.A., of Aberdeen, will con- 
tribute papers on his recent tour in the East to Good Words 
and the Exfositor during 1892. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton will publish early next 
year the opening volumes of an important series of Bible 
Class Manuals, by Dr. Alexander Maclaren, of Manchester. 
The series will probably cover the parts of the Bible most 
suitable for teaching to classes. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton will publish immediately 
‘The Sabbath in Puritan New England.’ The book is 
mainly made up of the charming articles contributed by the 
authoress, Alice Morse Earle, to the Atlantic Monthly. 


There is a prospect of two new commentaries on the 
Bible. The first, which has been long talked of, is under 
the editorial supervision of Professor Paul Haupt, of John 
Hopkins University, America. Six volumes of about one 
thousand pages each wili complete the work. The Hexa- 
teuch is to be edited by Drs. Driver and Cheyne; Messrs. 
C. G. Montefiore, I. Abrahams, and R. Martineau—an 
odd selection, but one which will probably justify itself. 


The next is only in the preliminary stage. It is to be 
purely English, and will probably be called the ‘ Oriental 
Commentary.’ The object is to produce a kind of Kitto up 
to date, and explaining fully the Biblical references to 
Oriental manners. The project is in charge of two well- 
known scholars who have lived much in the East, and have 
rather taken a stand against the higher criticism. 


A gentleman in Birmingham having applied to his book- 
sellers for a copy of Guthrie’s ‘Great Interest,’ received this 
reply: “Guthrie’s ‘Great Interest’ all returned to the 
author.” 


The country booksellers were well represented at Mr. 
Quaritch’s trade sale dinner, held at the Freemasons’ Tavern 
on Friday, October 16th. Among the principal buyers 
were Mr. Howell, Liverpool; Mr. Downing, Birmingham ; 
and Mr. Commins, Exeter. Mr. Quaritch announced that 
another twelve months would complete his jubilee of fifty 
years’ connection with the trade, and that after next year he 
intended to discontinue his sale dinners. 


The Minerva Library issue of Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Mary 
Barton’ has been exceedingly well received. Mrs. 
Gaskell’s daughters, who are still living in the house which 
their mother occupied in Manchester, have written to say that 
they “‘ cannot possibly express how much, how very deeply, 
they admire and appreciate the biographical and critical 


introduction ” with which Mr. G. T. Bettany, the editor of 
the Minerva Library, has prefixed the volume; and add 
that ‘‘the way in which Mr. Bettany has probed to the very 
core of Mrs. Gaskell’s heart and soul” is, in their opinion, 
“ quite wonderful” in one who never knew her. 


Notwithstanding the enormous success of Green’s 
‘Short History of the English People’ in its popular form, 
the sale of the first part of the illustrated edition has far 
exceeded the expectations of the publishers, 


Messrs. R. Bentley and Son have printed on the back of 
their ‘Trade Sale Catalogue’ a most interesting list of their 
Standard Novels and Romances published between 1831 and 
1854 (embracing 126 volumes) by many of our best-known 
authors, such as Marryat, Jane Porter, Jane Austen,’ 
J. Fenimore Cooper, Bulwer, and Miss Ferrier. The total cost 
of the production of these books, they intimate, was £88,000. 
This seems an enormous amount when it is remembered 
that authors were not paid the sums for literary labour which 
are current nowadays. 


Messrs. Dent's re-issue of Love Peacock’s works 
promises well, the first volume, ‘Headlong Hall,’ having 
had a rapid sale. We understand that the large paper 
edition is quite out of print. 


Mr. Edwin Pearce, compiler of the ‘General Book Cata- 
logue,’ has become a member of the firm of Barnicott and 
Sons, publishers, Taunton. 


Booksellers abroad report that three copies of the ‘ Brown 
Tauchnitz,’ as Heinemann’s continental issue of English 
books is popularly called, are sold for one of the older 
series, of which it is a rival. 


Messrs. Howe and Co.’s “ Everybody’s Series” of com- 
plete novels will be issued in November. The first 
volumes of the series will be ‘ Jane Eyre,’ ‘ Jacob Faithful,’ 
and ‘Rory O’More,’ to be followed in December by 
‘Rienzi.’ 


Messrs. Hodges and Figgis will publish in a few weeks 
a ‘Handbook of Irish Antiquities : Pagan and Christian,’ 
by that well-known veteran archeologist, Mr. W. F. Wake- 
man. It is a new and enlarged edition of a work originally 
published in 1849. It will be divided into four parts, the 
first dealing with Pagan antiquities : pillar stones, sepulchral 
remains, funeral rites, stone circles, and raths ; the second 
with Christian antiquities: oratories, churches, crosses, and 
Round Towers. The third part will treat of Anglo-Irish 
remains, while the fourth will consist of miscellaneous 
notices. Mr. Wakeman has peculiar qualities fitting him to 
produce such a book. He shares with Professor Tyndall 
the rare honour that he is one of the surveyors of the 
original workers in the Ordnance Survey of Ireland, which 
began in the thirties. In the Ordnance Papers and Letters 
now preserved in the Royal Irish Academy there exist many 
drawings, the work of Mr. Wakeman’s pencil fifty years 
ago. Yet he is still strongand active, and as keen as ever 
in the work of archzological study. 
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The same publishers are bringing out specimens of the 
early native poetry of Ireland, with translations by Miss 
Brooke, J. C. Mangan, Sir Samuel Ferguson, and the late 
Dr. Anster, of Trinity College, with notes by H. R. Mont- 
gomery, and a portrait of the celebrated Irish bard, Carolan. 


We have noticed, writes a well-known firm, within the 
past few weeks quite a run on first editions of the Laureate’s 
poems and dramas—‘ Queen Mary,’ ‘The Lover’s Tale,’ 
and, in fact, nearly all the later volumes which could be 
picked up all over the place for a trifle have gone up fifty 
per cent. at least. 


One of our correspondents writes: —One of the best 
selling books of the month has been the translation of 
Von Moltke’s ‘ History of the Franco-German War of 1870- 
71,’ issued by Messrs. Osgood in two volumes. We trust the 
book will soon be published in a cheaper form, when a very 
much greater sale may be confidently expected. 


We have much pleasure in printing the following’ from 
Messrs. Ward, Lock, Bowden and Co. : 


In your October issue you stated that a bookseller had written you 
that while the edition de luxe of Sir Walter Scott's novels published 
by Messrs. Ward “is excellent in illustrations, paper, and type, his 
customers object so much to the binding that he has ceased to keep it 
in stock.” May we call his and your attention to the fact that the 
issue of the ‘ Waverley Novels’ is to be had in two kinds of binding— 
one plain and tasteful, as we think you will agree, after looking at the 
copy we send you, and another which is got up in a more showy way, 
not by our own choice, but by the express desire of many booksellers, 
who declare that a large number of buyers do not appreciate the 
more simple and tasteful binding; and, as you have given publicity to 
one letter about the series, we ask that in fairness to us you will pub- 
lish another letter which we received in March last, and which, as the 
writer is an entire stranger to us, is a genuine and spontaneous testi- 
mony. 

8, Talfourd Road, Peckham, 1oth March, 1891. 

GenTLEMEN,—The further volume of your illustrated edition of the 
Waverley Novels, namely ‘ Redgauntlet,’ having come to hand, I beg 
leave to congratulate you upon the excellence of the production. It 
is sufficient to establish the reputation of any publishing house, and 
is excellent in every respect, whether you consider the type, the paper, 
the binding, or the illustrations. The latter really illustrate the text; 
and the way in which the artist has caught the spirit and meaning of 
the author, and presented them pictorially, is surprising. ‘Red- 
gauntlet’ is not the most lively of the Waverley Novels, but life and 
beauty are now given to it by these illustrations. 1 doubt if the per- 
fect drawing and artistic talent displayed in the pictures have ever 
been surpassed, even if they have been equalled; and I hope that the 
future volumes will be benefited by the work of the same splendid 
artist, as I shall then consider that I have the finest edition of these 
novels that has ever been published. The Abbotsford Edition, good as 
it is, looks old-fashioned by the side of yours. 

I am, gentlemen, yours sincerely, 

Messrs. Ward, Lock and Co. Frep. RENARD. 
We should like also to add that this series of Scott's Novels (in 
which, by-the-by, we have sunk a considerable sum) has been run- 
ning for nine years, and that the last volume is the fifteenth volume. 


During the last few days a report has gone abroad that 
Glasgow is to have a new Radical evening paper on the lines 
of the Sfar. The author of this scheme is said to be a 
well-known London journalist and member of Parliament. 


House of Commons journalists will note with interest a 
proposal in the report of the Select Committee on the 
ventilation of the House, that a new ingress for fresh air 
should be provided below the Ladies’ Gallery. But below the 
Ladies’ Gallery, of course, is the Press Gallery, which, if this 
recommendation is strictly carried out, will be a remarkably 
well-ventilated place. 


Evil-doing publishers and editors have a more terrible fate 
in store for them in America, it seems, than any Mr. Besant 
has as yet prepared for their fellow-sinners here. It is pro- 
posed to publish—happily for the recreants in a somewhat 


obscure journal—a “ White List” of honourable periodicals 
and publishers. “Names spotted by deeds of injustice ” will 
gradually drop out, as complaints against them reach the 
avenging journal. Editors and publishers will, it is antici- 
pated, make as great a struggle for admission into this list 
as into the kingdom of Heaven ; but the Editor at the White 
Gate will be as incorruptible as St. Peter. 


The following, which appeared nearly forty years ago in 
the Critic, February 16th, 1852, and was from the pen of 
a journalist still working, shows the vitality of an idea. “It 
is an old story that there was once advertised at Leipzig 
Fair a ‘ Review of Reviews,’ but really if after the word 
‘ Reviews’ there was added ‘and Magazines,’ such a work 
would nowadays be quite as useful as a review dealing 
solely with books.” 


The editor of Murray's Magazine has decided to dis- 


continue the monthly book review headed “ The Library 
List.” 


Miss Lawless’s article in the October Wineteenth Century 
forms one of a series in which that clever lady is bringing 
all her power of imagination to bear upon the illustration of 
the Irish past, which indeed sadly needs such illumination, 
dealt with as it usually has been in the dreariest possible 
manner. Miss Lawless will shortly publish another novel - 
after the manner of her well-known book, ‘ Hurrish,’ dealing 
with life in the Isles of Arran, off the western coast of Ire- 
and. This lady, whose literary activity seems boundless 
and multiform, will spend this next winter in Jamaica, and 
the visit will doubtless be productive of some new literary 
venture. 


Seventy bookbinding firms in the metropolis have agreed 
to the following settlement of the demands of the employés 
in reference to the Eight Hours Question. The employers 
to have the right to engage apprentices in the proportion of 
one apprentice to three men, from and after the 1st January, 
1892 ; to pay piece-work at a ten per cent. rise on the prices 
now given in the various shops; to pay for overtime one 
and a quarter ordinary time, and overtime to commence after 
forty-eight hours a week have been worked, time and a half to 
be paid after fifty-seven hours work ; working hours to be 
forty-eight hours a week. The employers are also to do 
their best to abolish systematic overtime, and to make no 
reduction in the present rate of wages. The reference to 
the Printing and Allied Trades Association in a contem- 
porary isa mistake. A very large attendance of men at a 
meeting in Shoreditch Town Hall ratified this agreement. 


The strange story of the H:insard Union has entered 
another phase. It is stated that Sir Horace Davey, Q.C., 
has given an opinion that the Debenture Corporation acted 
illegally, that they were bound to .pply part of the £177,800 
subscribed by them in payment of their loan of £50,000, 
and that having failed to do so they must prove for the 
amount as unsecured creditors. He says further that the 
Receiver had no right to the plant, machinery, stock-in- 
trade, etc., of the Union. The: shareholders are accord- 
ingly advised to enter upon litigation with the Corporation. 
‘Further, it is stated that the ai nounts paid for some of the 
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businesses were given on the faith of grossly exaggerated 
profits, and that the founders can be made to disgorge. 
Perhaps. But there is a beatitude which will occur to 
most people in this connection: “ Blessed are they who 
expect nothing, for they shall not be disappointed.” Per- 
haps the most wonderful thing about all this wonderful 
business is the failure of the shareholders to combine 
together in taking really effective action. 


Professor Jebb, the new member for Cambridge University, 
comes of a distinguished Irish family. His grandfather was 
a well-known Irish Judge; his grand-uncle, Dr. Jebb, was 
the celebrated Bishop of Limerick. His great-grandfather 
was a merchant in Drogheda a hundred years ago. 


Professor Palmer, of Trinity College, Dublin, is not satis- 
fied with the edition ‘of ‘Herondas,’ reviewed by us last 
month. He is at werk upon a fresh recension of the manu- 
script, and doubtless, with his well-known critical power, 
will throw more light upon this novel discovery. 


The last number of the Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Academy contains abundant proof of the continuous 
literary activity of the late President, the many-sided and 
versatile Rev. Samuel Haughton, M.D. He contributes a 
paper on Newtonian Chemistry. Other papers deal with 
the Prehistoric Remains from Irish Sand-hills, by W. J. 
Knowles ; on the manner of lighting houses in old times, 
by the Rev. J. F. Ffrench; and an elaborate Com- 
mentary on the Colloquies of Garcia de Orta on the drugs 
of India, by Dr. Valentine Ball, the brother of the cele- 
brated Astronomer Royal of Ireland. 


We understand that Dr. Mahaffy’s great work on ‘Greek 
Life in Egypt,’ which the Royal Irish Academy has 
published, has gone off very rapidly, though the high price, 
42 28., would seem to be somewhat prohibitive. 


The Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston’s little volume on 
‘The Scottish Clans and their Tartans’ is the very book 
for the tourist, who reads and runs through the tourist- 
land of Scotland. But one thing still remains to be done in 
this matter of clan-tartans—to issue, in limited edition, a work 
reproducing, in perfect coloured facsimile, every surviving ex- 
ample of o/d clan-tartan, with an exact and sifted record of 
what is ascertainable of the history of each fragment. When 
this has been done the needs of the collector and the anti- 
quary shall have been served also. 


The Heraldic Exhibition recently held in Edinburgh, the 
first public British collection devoted to the subject, has 
met with a success which has both surprised and gratified 
its promoters ; and the subscription illustrated edition of the 
catalogue (limited to 250 copies), which is to portray its 
chief treasures, is already all but fully taken up. Its issue 
is limited to 250 copies ; among its plates will be fac-similes, 
in gold and colours, of the earliest known English and 
Scottish Grants of Arms; the famous and scarce Scottish 
set of heraldic playing-cards; and a series of Percy seals, 
the plates of which were used by the Duke of Northumber- 


land in his privately issued history of the house, and are 
now placed at the disposal of the editorial committee of 
the catalogue. 


As an example of the stimulus given by the exhibition 
to the study of heraldry, it may be mentioned that more 
applications for Grants of Arms were made to the Lyon 
Office in one of the months during which it was open than 
during the whole previous year ; and a Liverpool correspon- 
dent informs us that the £x Zibris dealers there are telling 
their customers that all their fine heraldic book-plates have 
been sent to Edinburgh. 


We can hardly, however, ascribe to the same cause the 
restoration of the tomb of Sir George Mackenzie, in the 
Greyfriars Churchyard of Edinburgh, which has now been 
undertaken, and is to be carried out by Dr. Rowand 
Anderson. This grim Jacobean mausoleum—as readers of 
the most picturesque of Louis Stevenson’s ‘ Picturesque 
Notes on Old Edinburgh’ will remember—was a haunted 
and terrible place to all old Edinburgh schoolboys, as the 
grave of the “ Bluidy Mackenzie,” so named for his severity 
towards the Covenanters; but his memory has a sweeter 
sound in the ear of the bookman than of the religionist, for 
he was the founder of the great Advocates’ Library, and 
author of the first Scottish treatise on ‘The Science of 
Herauldry.’ 


Various circumstances, among the rest the death of Mr. 
Annan of Glasgow, have retarded the publication of a series 
of reproductions of remarkable calotype portraits, taken in 
1843-4, which was announced by Mr. Andrew Elliot, of 
Edinburgh, as forthcoming some years ago; but its appear- 
ance, very shortly, may now be confidently expected. 
These calotypes, taken from paper negatives, by the techni- 
cal manipulation of Robert Adamson, under the artistic 
supervision of D. C. Hill, R.S.A., and now reproduced by 
the Messrs. Annan of Glasgow, are distinguished by an 
unusual breadth and pictorial quality in their arrangement 
and chiaroscuro ; and they include nearly all the Scottish 
—and many of the English—celebrities of the period from 
which they date. The likenesses of Mrs. Jameson, William 
Etty, R.A., and Professor Munro, Zertius, are especially 
fine examples, and among the others that will be included 
are those of Sir David Brewster, Dr. Chalmers, Jas. Gibson 

hart, Robert Chambers, Hugh Miller, and Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe. The preface will be from the pen of 
Mr. J. M. Gray, the Curator of the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery, who along with Professor Masson, Mr. J. 
R. Findlay, and others, furnishes the biographical letter- 
press. It speaks well for the artistic character of the work 
that the first subscriber’s name received was that of Sir 
Frederick Leighton, P.R.A. 


There will be shortly published a very handsome book 
de luxe on Glasgow University. It is to cost five guineas, 
and will be edited by the Rev. Professor Stewart. To some 
extent it will be an old work recast. 


A well-known journalist and man of letters in Scotland 
has in contemplation a work on his native country, which 
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he will probably entitle ‘Scotland as it is.’ It is proposed 
to make a study of the different activities of the country 
—agricultural, industrial, educational, ecclesiastical, and 
literary. 


A new and illustrated edition of the works of John Galt 
is among “ the ideas favourably entertained” by an enter- 
prising Edinburgh publisher. 


Reviewing made easy. “ Read the preface and transcribe 
what the author himself says of the object and plan of the 
book. Then run through the contents, picking out a short 
list of the most important things. Last of all, cast a rapid 
glance here and there throughout, and copy out the 
passages that seem best. By this means you will be able 
easily to criticise two books an hour.” Here only the modest 
aim at “ two books an hour” savours of an earlier date than 
this graceless year of 1891; yet the writer never wrote for 
our daily papers, nor ever hurried along Fleet Street with 
his copy. His name is Christian Adolf Klotz, and his ad- 
vice—there is much else of its satirical kind—appeared in 
the ‘ Ridicula Litteraria,’ published in Altenburg in 1762. 
The sayings of this forgotten professor and journalist have 
lately been unearthed by M. Frujon for the benefit and the 
interests of the critics of to-day. 


M. Conquet, of Paris, has announced for publication 
early in November ‘Memoirs de Madame de _ Staal 
(Mademoiselle Delaunay). This edition will be edited by 
M. Vallery-Radot, who has also written a preface for the 
work, which will be illustrated with thirty etchings by 
Boisson from drawings by Delort. We understand that 
Mr. Nimmo has secured the right of translation, and will 
issue the work early in the coming year in the same form 
as the ‘Grammont Memoirs’ published by him last season, 
which was originally issued by M. Conquet in the French. 


The time is coming, says a brilliant writer in the 
Nouvelle Revue, when everybody in France will write, and 
no one will read. It has all but arrived already, he de- 
clares. There is a terrible sincerity about his jeremiad over 
the scribbling mania, and in spite of all its exaggeration it 
is very wholesome reading. We commend it specially to 
THE Booxman's dientile of young authors. 


Here is his account of the condition of literature in Paris. 
Democratic education has produced a craving for something 
to read. An unlimited supply of printed matter suitable 
to the capacity of the million is accordingly provided. 
Result—journalism is gossip; literature is twaddle; the 
critics in despair at the ceaseless manufacture of books 
become dilettanti ; everybody that can spell turns scribbler, 
no one in any worthy sense reads at all, and France will 
soon be the despised of all Eurupe. 


And the reason of the degeneration. M. Albalat finds it 


‘in what he calls Parisianism, boulevardism, .in the fatally mis- 


taken notion that a life devoted to letters or art must be 
spent in the capital. Flee from Paris, says M. Albalat, as 


from the wrath to come, if you have any ambition to create 
or to win a name that will last beyond to-morrow. 


We feel drawn to quote M. Albalat’s own words, so that 
none of the steam may go off in the translation, to show the 
theme he has so clearly set out in his own mind:— 
‘““ L’ennemi de art, le fléau de notre époque, c’est le boule- 
vard, c’est la blague, c’est la gauloiserie sceptique, la 
littérature de chic, la vanité de l'asphalte, l’écrivasserie au 
jour le jour, l'article 4 la course, la phrase de cigare, la 
critique de salon et de cercle.” M. Albalat does not speak 
for France alone. 


Some interesting details about Lavater, not hitherto pub- 
lished, are to be found in the account of his friendship 


with the Margrave Karl Friedrich von Baden, recently issued 
by Heinrich Funck. 


Students of Schopenhauer, and there are many now in 
England, will be interested in the publication of a ‘ Schopen- 
hauer Register.’ It is designed to help his devotees to 
find their favourite passages with ease, and as a reference 
index to the persons he mentions and the quotations and 
authorities he makes use of. The publisher is Brockhaus, 
Leipzig. 

A curious book by Stanislas de Guaia, called ‘The 
Temple of Satan,’ has just been published in the “ Librairie 
du Merveilleux.” It is a study of all the different kinds of 


sorcery, and it contains a large number of hitherto unpub- 
lished documents. 


A short history of French literature dealing with the sub- 
ject in a large and general way ought to be welcome in 
England as well as in its own country. Such a one has just 
been published Petite Histoire de la Littérature Fran- 
¢aise,’ par A. Gazier (Colin)—and costs four francs. It 
contains an index and chronological tables. 


Balzac’s wit and wisdom are being extracted from his 
many volumes by M. Julien Lemer. It will be issued 
shortly under the title of ‘ Pensées et Maximes de Balzac.’ 


One of the newest of the rising novelists hails from Cuba, 
Senor Ramon Meza by name. His best known work, ‘ Mi 
tio el Empleado,’ was published at Havana a year or two 


ago. On every side there are signs of a revival of Spanish 
literature. 


All great personalities are fated to be made the mark 
of unflattering reminiscences in compensation for the 
exaggerated admiration that has been theirs. Carlyle has 
had his turn. Now Victor Hugo seems to be the victim. 
M. Edmond Biré in his ‘ Victor Hugo aprés 1830’ 
(Perrin, 1891), and the reviewers who have upheld his treat- 
ment of the poet, have been virulent enough in tone, but it 
is very doubtful whether the “ anecdotage” to which he has 
been subjected will do much to mar his reputation. Weare 
told that ‘ Ruy Blas’ is founded on ‘ The Lady of Lyons’! 
Also that ‘Lucréce Borgia’ recalls ‘Richard III.’ and 
Webster’s ‘ Duchess of Amalfi.’ Lord Lytton would have 
been surprised had he heard the accusation; the others 
would have forgiven the plagiarism. He desired and 
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celebrated the growing power of Prussia. He was not a 
soothsayer, any more than his contemporaries, to foresee 
1870. He learnt his speeches by heart. In that, at least, 
he sinned with many a greater orator. 


In the life of Nathaniel Hawthorne, by his son, there are 
some pleasant pictures of Herman Melville, who died the 
other day. He and Hawthorne were close companions for 
years, and used to talk metaphysics on the Berkshire Hills for 
hours together. 


His letters were lively, schoolboy-like productions, and 
that his conversation was vivid seems to be proved by the 
story Mrs. Hawthorne used to tell of him. One evening he 
described a fight which he had seen in the Pacific, and the 
wonders one of the savages performed with a heavy club. 
After he had gone, someone asked, “ Where is that club with 
which Mr. Melville was laying about him so?” It was 
searched for in vain. The next time Melville came they 
asked him about it, “‘ whereupon it appeared that the club 
was still in the Pacific island, if it were anywhere.” 


Hawthorne wrote of him later on: “I do not know a 
more independent personage. He learned his travelling 
habits by drifting about, all over the South Seas, with no 
other clothes or equipage than a red flannel shirt and a pair 
of duck trousers. Yet we seldom see men of less criticis- 
able manners than he.” 


Mr. Edgar Fawcett has anew volume of poems ready 
for publication. 


Having determined to write a work of fiction, how to 
start? A writer of several successful novels—needless to 
say, an American—has disclosed his plan, which is to secure 
a “cover situation” first of all, and “to build the nest 
round it.” A “cover situation,” it must be explained, is 
“one you can make a good picture of for the outside of the 
book, so that the public feels it must see what the picture’s 
all about.” A manufacture of “ cover situations” might be a 


not unprofitable industry in these days of high pressure in 
novel-making. 


We hear from America that Messrs. Houghton, Miffin 
and Co, are about to issue Mr. Lowell’s ‘Fable for 
Critics.” It is to be illustrated with twenty-six outline 
portraits of authors mentioned in the poem, taken at the 
time the poem was first written. 


Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, the American author, has 
written a book entitled ‘Monsieur Henri,’ which deals 
with an episode of French history, and which is to be 
published by Messrs. Harper Brothers. Miss Guiney has 
also written for the Atlantic Monthly an article on a Dublin 
genius—a poet who has been dead for forty-two years, and 
concerning whom Miss Guiney avows everybody, with one 
or two exceptions, is quite ignorant, but who, she is confi- 
dent, has real claims upon our attention. 


An American sculptor, Mr. William Ordway Partridge, 
has just executed a bust of James Russell Lowell, which 
has been greatly admired by the Boston art-critics, some of 
whom are enthusiastic enough to cherish a hope of one day 
seeing a replica in Westminster Abbey. 


In reviewing the Scenes of Clerical Life, the Saturday 
Review said, “George Eliot is an assumed name screening 
that of some studious clergyman, a Cantab, who lives or 
has lived the greater part of his life in the country, who is 
the father of a family, of High Church tendencies, and ex- 
ceedingly fond of children, Greek dramatists, and dogs. 
This much internal evidence suggests. For ourselves, we 
are indifferent as to the rest.” 


In an article on “ Our Enemies at Home,” published in 
the Saturday Review for May 22nd, 1858, we find the 
origin of a famous phrase in Goldwin Smith’s letter to 
Lord Beaconsfield about ‘ Lothair.’ Speaking of the burdens 
cast on Lord Canning, the reviewer says, “These insults 
indeed ought not to make his position untenable, for an in- 
sult given to a rival under cover of official authority is she 
stingless and painless insult of a coward.” The italics are 
ours. ‘The first editor of the Saturday, John Douglas 
Cook, thought Goldwin Smith the ablest writer of his 
staff. 


WHO CARES FOR CARE? 


Who cares for care? I lightly trip 
From day to day, 
Smooth stepping-stones across the brook of life ; 
And as I skip 
Old grandams say, 
Clotilde, 
’Tis time you were a wife!” 


Young Spring with me is dancing by, 
And leaves his flowers ; 
Late violets wither though we pluck them not. 
Then why not I? 
Yet in these bowers 
Clotilde 
Has drawn the spinster’s lot. 


Young Love, they tell me, will not wait, 
And age is lone 
For withered maids who wed not while they may ; 
But let them prate ; 
A cherry crone, 
Clotilde 
Shall laugh as loud as they. 


When autumn joys have faded quite, 
And cold I lie, 
Kind winds shall signal through the naked trees, 
“Come, swallow-sprite, 
’Tis time to fly, 
Clotilde, 
To sunnier lands than these.” 


» 1870, 
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THE CARLYLES AND A SEGMENT OF THEIR 
CIRCLE : 
RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS. 
Cuapter II. 


URING the earlier period of my personal acquain- 
tance with Carlyle, he was verging on his fiftieth 
year, and his fame was approaching its zenith. The publica- 
tion, in 1837, of his ‘ French Revolution’ had been followed, 
in 1838, by that, in volume-form, though still anonymously, 
of ‘Sartor Resartus,’ which he compared to a stone thrown 
into a sheet of water: he saw the circle of its influence 
constantly widening. In the succeeding year, 1839, appeared 
the first collective edition of his scattered essays. With 
1840, he promulgated, in his thoughtful and eloquent 
‘ Chartism,’ his first direct message to the governing classes 
of England, pointing out to them their duty at a seemingly 
perilous crisis. In the year after, 1841, he printed his 
lectures on Heroes and Hero worship, which had crowned 
his success as a lecturer, his audiences at them having in- 
cluded persons of high social as well as intellectual dis- 
tinction. Two years later, in 1843, during the revolt of the 
middle classes against the aristocracy, which as a body 
resisted the repeal of the corn laws, appeared ‘Past and 
Present,’ in its modern section full of what had become fierce 
and fiery protests against misgovernment and no-govern- 
ment alike. Meanwhile he was receiving considerable social 
recognition from the great: since his arrival in London 
he had been intimate with the best and foremost ot 
his brother men of letters. But he had a thorn 
im the flesh—weak health. Headaches and insomnia were 
the ailments of which he most complained orally, and for 
the headaches I have known him make a characteristic 
attempt to console himself by remembering that they had 
afflicted some of the greatest of the early German 
Reformers. Scotland never sent forth a stronger man, his 
medical brother John said of him ; but if he gained much in 
many ways by his migration to London—“ literature written 
out of London,” he once said to me, “has always a provin- 
cial look,” not to speak of British Museum libraries and 
Public Record offices—he also suffered much by it. It wasa 
trying exchange, that of the perfect stillness and pure air of his 
Dumfriesshire solitude, for our smoky and foggy Babylon, 
with its noises, to which he was morbidly sensitive, and its 
social excitements, which he could not altogether avoid, 
unless he was to remain in Chelsea, as at Craigenputtock, a 
lonely hermit. ‘Ill health has cast a funeral pall over my 
life,” he said to me soon after I made his personal acquain- 
tance. With better health he might have been, if not 
happier—one cannot well conceive Carlyle a happy man 
—at least not so irritable, with considerable benefit to 
himself and to others. Much in Carlyle and in what 
flowed from him was, as Goethe said of Schiller, ‘ patho- 
logical.” 

At the period of which I am writing Carlyle was absorbed in 
the laborious task of editing and elucidating the letters and 
speeches of Cromwell. I had opportunities for observing the 
keennessand diligence of his research, seldom equalled by the 


’ most industrious of antiquaries engaged during a life-time in 


the composition of a county-history. An Edinburgh gentle- 
man of some antiquarian eminence sent him a fragment of 


manuscript, intimating, with a flourish of trumpets, that jit 
contained what might prove to be an important contri- 
bution to Cromwellian history. At the close of one of 
my occasional visits to the Chelsea household, Carlyle 
gave it me, saying that he could make nothing of 
it, and asking me, if so disposed, to endeavour to find 
out whether its contents could have any value for him. 
This was the first of a good many slight (and purely 
honorary) services which I was able to render him in con- 
nection with his Cromwell book. I was then so placed as 
to have somewhat peculiar facilities for such investigations. 
I found that the mysterious fragment was simply a 
transcript of a passage in one of the perfectly accessible 
newspapers of the Commonwealth time, and had, moreover, 
no value whatsoever. The discovery pleased Carlyle, 
and thenceforth there came to me, pretty frequently, 
notes from him, with little historical and other queries. To 
answer them gave me no trouble that was not a pleasure, and 
saved him what was worse than trouble, loss of patience 
and of temper. For ordinary copying work at the British 
Museum and elsewhere he employed an amanuensis, a 
forlorn-looking young Scotchman, whom he called a “ much- 
enduring man,” and whom, I observed, he treated with 
considerable delicacy. For something more than mere 
copying, however, he had himself often to visit the old 
reading-room of the Museum, the over-crowding, bad 
ventilation, and general stuffiness of which had given rise 
to a malady which Carlyle called ‘“‘ the Museum headache,” 
and had encouraged the propagation of a maleficent organ- 
ism known to others as “the Museum flea.” To these 
inconveniences was added a confused and almost chaotic 
catalogue (since superseded by one far superior to it), full 
of perplexing cross-references and of innumerable inter- 
lineations, made in an attempt to produce something like 
alphabetical sequence. It was painful to see Carlyle 
stooping as he groped, perplexed and irritated, in the 
confused and confusing catalogue to find out whether the 
book which he wanted was in it and therefore in the library. 
If it was there, like every one else he had next to write on a 
ticket the title of the work and the press-mark, given 
in the catalogue, indicating where it stood on the 
library shelves. The book was then, and not till then, 
procurable. With grim humour Carlyle called this indis- 
pensable ticket “ the talisman,” and bestowed anything but 
a benison on the framers of the regulation which made 
necessary this, to him, harassing preliminary quest, one, 
moreover, sometimes altogether unsuccessful. He main- 
tained that all that ought to be incumbent on the reader 
was to give the name of the book which he wanted, and 
that it was the duty of the librarian without more ado to find 
it for him. If you go, he argued, into a shop to 
purchase something, you are not expected to indicate 
to the shopman the whereabouts of the article to be pur- 
chased. What was faulty in this analogy and somewhat un- 
reasonable in his complaint need scarcely be indicated. 
Thus, however, it came about that by saving him visits to 
the Museum and irksome hunts in quest of the talisman, 
my slender assistance was valued by him. Thus, too, and 
perhaps a little in other ways—I being, moreover, domiciled 
not far from him in Chelsea—there was formed for me the 
sort of intimacy with him that might under favourable aus- 
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pices arise between an obscure, insignificant youth and a 
man of great literary distinction, whose presence was 
welcomed in some of the highest circles of English 
society. 

At last Cromwell’s letters and speeches, edited and eluci- 
dated, were in the printer's hands, to be issued in two 
bulky and rather costly volumes; and with their appear- 
ance Carlyle’s literary fame reached its zenith. It 
was to his own surprise, and still more to that of 
his publishers, that the success of his ‘Cromwell’ 
proved to be so great. According to Mrs. Carlyle, if 
I understood her rightly, they undertook its publication with 
considerable reluctance, and only on the understanding 
that he would give them afterwards a complete biography 
of Cromwell. She herself expressed satisfaction at 
having no longer to breathe what she called “the Crom- 
well atmosphere,” and thought the English a singular 
people in having received with comparative indifference 
a book so interesting as ‘Past and Present’ to bestow on 
the ‘Cromwell’ such a cordial reception. By another 
member of Carlyle’s family, who had not, like Mrs. Car- 
lyle, been a daily and hourly witness of the toilsome effort 
which produced it, the book was welcomed more heartily 
than any of his previous writings. Carlyle spoke of the 
delight with which his pious Presbyterian mother read the 
large type of the Puritan hero’s letters and speeches, 
neglecting her son’s copious smaller type elucidations of 
them. She looked on Cromwell as on some good and 
great King of Israel, re-appearing on earth in English 
guise. The financial result of the book to Carlyle was 
considerable. According to report he received £1,000 
for this the first edition of it. One never heard him 
refer to the subject, though he spoke freely enough of 
the very different result of the first English edition of his 
‘French Revolution.’ In the account rendered him by its 
publisher when that edition was disposed of, the expenses 
of publication so balanced the receipts from the sales as 
to leave the author for all his toil and trouble exactly 
nil, The ‘Cromwell’ he himself predicted would be “ the 
most lasting of all his books.” It was the only work of 
his ot which one heard him say, or rather hint, that its 
execution did not fall far short of his ideal. 

Of course there were readers of the famous book who 
protested against Carlyle’s presentation of Cromwell as from 
first to last the sincerest of men, inspired by the one desire 


- that the Kingdom of his Father in heaven should come 


and His will be done on earth. On the other hand, there 
reached him numerous expressions of sympathetic approval 
of his estimate of Cromwell. Many of them were from 
“ Evangelicals ” of all communions, and Carlyle might then 
be heard declaring that among Evangelicals were to be found 
some of the best people in England. From High Church- 
men he neither expected nor received any but an unfavour- 
able verdict on Cromwell’s character and career. Their 
view was to some extent shared even by his own familiar 
friend, Richard Monckton Milnes, the first Lord Houghton 
of after years. Milnes was professedly a Tory, though of a 
subdued type—“ he takes mildly to his Conservatism,” 
Carlyle said of him about this time, “and sees that it is a 
falling cause.” In his ‘One Tract More’ (1841), written 
from the point of view of a philosophical churchman, Milnes 


had delivered himself of an interesting apologia for 
the growing Tractarianism and germinating Ritualism 
of fifty years since. Nevertheless he was among 
the first to recognise and proclaim Carlyle’s genius and 
that of Emerson also. The year before the appearance 
of the first English edition of Emerson’s Essays, with a 
commendatory preface by Carlyle, Milnes contributed to the 
London and Westminster Review an article on Emerson, 
which was the earliest recognition in any British periodical 
of the American philosopher’s rare and peculiar merits. It 
appeared in the number of the review immediately following 
on that in which John Sterling gave a similar first and 
glowing recognition of Carlyle as a great and original teacher 
of men. Milnes’s was a finely appreciative estimate, yet he 
showed in it a certain intellectual conservatism by a friendly 
protest against Emerson’s “‘ declaration of independence ” 
in the spiritual region, and proclamation of the right and duty 
of every man to think for himself about everything. In spite 
of his general breadth of view, Milnes could not bring him- 
self to sympathise with Puritanism. Very soon after the publi- 
cation of his ‘Cromwell,’ Carlyle called on him and found 
him, as regarded the great Protector, in substantial agree- 
ment with an article contributed to the Christian Remem- 
brancer by J. B. Mozley, in which Carlyle’s character and 
estimate of Cromwell were strenuously impugned. Mozley 
was a prominent High Churchman of the time, whom Mr. 
Gladstone made a Canon, and finally Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford. Carlyle was too proud a man, and per- 
haps knew too much of the idiosyncrasy of his friend and 
junior to display any chagrin, although he would have been 
better pleased if Milnes had appreciated Cromwell more 
and Moziey on Cromwell less. Among the distinguished 
young men of high cultivation who admired him and courted 
his society, Milnes was a chief favourite. Carlyle appre- 
ciated his “sunny humanities” and cheerful ¢ontentment 


with a “saloon celebrity” as a poet, while Mrs. Carlyle, 


touching gently on what she styled his “ridicules,” praised 
his “delightful little notes.” Carlyle, however, was some- 
times nettled by what appears to have been Milnes’s 
occasional fondness for contradicting him, or saying some- 
thing unpalatable merely to produce an outburst of indig- 
nant protest. Carlyle took seriously whatever sounded like 
serious speech. I have heard him describe Milnes as 
“going about talking the most palpable sophistry,” which 
possibly amounted to nothing more than some persistent 
attempts to draw out Carlyle. He told me, quite good- 
humouredly, of a little practical joke which Milnes played 
on him. He received one day a visit from an American, 
who had been floating about rather extensively in London 
society. The visitor, who was homeward bound, stayed 
an unconscionable time. At last, when he was about 
to depart, he said that he could not return to the States 
without paying a farewell visit to Carlyle, who, Milnes had 
told him, “was talking of him yesterday for two hours.” 
Carlyle had indeed been speaking of him fora considerable 
period on the previous day, but it was to denounce him as 
a bore of the first magnitude ! Once, when Carlyle was in a 
less serene mood, and I happened to say something, I know 
not in what connection, of his early intimacy with Milnes, 
“ Yes,” was the reply, “‘ he looked at you out of the boxes.” 
After his tardy victory over circumstances, Carlyle had not 
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forgotten the contrast between his former poverty and the 
splendour and wealth of the great people who, regarding him 
during his painful struggle as “a curious thing ”—his own 
expression in the Reminiscences—invited him to their 
banquets and receptions to be looked at and listened to— 
out of the boxes.” 


A NOVEL BY MR. OSCAR WILDE.* 
By WALTER PATER. 


HERE is always something of an excellent talker © 


about the writing of Mr. Oscar Wilde; and in his 
hands, as happens so rarely with those who practise it, the 
form of dialogue is justified by its being really alive. His 
genial, laughter-loving sense of life and its enjoyable inter- 
course, goes far to obviate any crudity there may be in the 
paradox, with which, as with the bright and shining truth 
which often underlies it, Mr. Wilde, startling his “ country- 
men,” carries on, more perhaps than any other writer, the 
brilliant critical work of Matthew Arnold. Zhe Decay of 
Lying, for instance, is all but unique in its half-humorous, 
yet wholly convinced, presentment of certain valuable 
truths of criticism. Conversational ease, the fluidity of life, 
felicitous expression, are qualities which have a natural 
alliance to the successful writing of fiction; and side by 
side with Mr. Wilde’s Jntentions (so he entitles his critical 
efforts) comes a novel, certainly original, and affording the 
reader a fair opportunity of comparing his practice as a 
creative artist with many a precept he has enounced as 
critic concerning it. 

A wholesome dislike of the common-place, rightly or 
wrongly identified by him with the Jourgeois, with our 
middle-class—its habits and tastes—leads him to protest 
emphatically against so-called “realism” in art ; life, as he 
argues, with much plausibility, as a matter of fact, when it is 
really awake, following art—the fashion an effective artist 
sets ; while art, on the other hand, influential and effective 
art, has never taken its cue from actual life. In Dorian 
Gray he is true certainly, on the whole, to the zsthetic 
philosophy of his /ntentions ; yet not infallibly, even on this 
point : there is a certain amount of the intrusion of real life 
and its sordid aspects—the low theatre, the pleasures and 
griefs, the faces of some very unrefined people, managed, of 
course, cleverly enough. The interlude of Jim Vane, his 
half-sullen but wholly faithful care for his sister’s honour, is 
as good as perhaps anything of the kind, marked by a homely 
but real pathos, sufficiently proving a versatility in the 
writer’s talent, which should make his books popular. 
Clever always, this book, however, seems intended to set 
forth anything but a homely philosophy of life for the 
middle-class—a kind of dainty Epicurean theory, rather—yet 
fails, to some degree, in this; and one can see why. A true 
Epicureanism aims at a complete though harmonious 
development of man’s entire organism. ‘To lose the moral 
sense therefore, for instance, the sense of sin and righteous- 
ness, as Mr. Wilde’s hero—his heroes are bent on doing as 
speedily, as completely as they can, is to lose, or lower, 


_ organisation, to become less complex, to pass from a higher 


to a lower degree of development. Asa story, however, a 


* ‘The Picture of Dorian Gray.’ By Oscar Wilde. (Ward, Lock and 
Co,, London, New York, and Melbourne.) 


partly supernatural story, it is first-rate in artistic manage 
ment ; those Epicurean niceties only adding to the decora- 
tive colour of its central figure, like so many exotic flowers, 
like the charming scenery and the perpetual, epigrammatic, 
surprising, yet so natural, conversations, like an atmosphere 
all about it. All that pleasant accessory detail, taken 
straight from the culture, the intellectual and social interests, 
the conventionalities, of the moment, have, in fact, after all, 
the effect of the better sort of realism, throwing into relief 
the adroitly-devised supernatural element after the manner 
of Poe, but with a grace he never reached, which supersedes 
that earlier didactic purpose, and makes the quite sufficing 
interest of an excellent story. 

We like the hero, and, spite ot his, somewhat unsociable, 
devotion to his art, Hallward, better than Lord Henry 
Wotton. He has too much of a not very really refined 
world in and about him, and his somewhat cynic opinions, 
which seem sometimes to be those of the writer, who may, 
however, have intended Lord Henry as a satiric sketch. 
Mr. Wilde can hardly have intended him, with his cynic 
amity of mind and temper, any more than the miser- 
able end of Dorian himself, to figure the motive and ten- 
dency of a true Cyrenaic or Epicurean doctrine of life. In 
contrast with Hallward,the artist, whose sensibilities idealise 
the world around him, the personality of Dorian Gray, above 
all, into something magnificent and strange, we might say 
that Lord Henry, and even more the, from the first, suicidal 
hero, loses too much in life to be a true Epicurean—loses 
so much in the way of impressions, of pleasant memories, 
and subsequent hopes, which Hallward, by a really Epicu- 
rean economy, manages to secure. It should be said, 
however, in fairness, that the writer is impersonal: seems 
not to have identified himself entirely with any one of his. 
characters : and Wotton’s cynicism, or whatever it be, at 
least makes a very clever story possible. He becomes the 
spoiler of the fair young man, whose bodily form remains 
un-aged ; while his picture, the chef d’euvre of the artist 
Hallward, changes miraculously with the gradual corruption 
of his soul. How true, what a light on the artistic nature, 
is the following on actual personalities and their revealing 
influence in art. We quote it as an example of Mr. Wilde’s 
more serious style. 


“‘T sometimes think that there are only two eras of any im- 
portance in the world’s history. The first is the appearance 
of a new medium for art, and the second is the appearance 
of new personality for art also. What the invention of oil- 
painting was to the Venetians, the face of Antinous was to 
late Greek sculpture, and the face of Dorian Gray will some 
day be to me. It is not merely that I paint from him, draw 
from him, sketch from him. Of course I have done all that. 
But he is much more to me than a model ora sitter. I 
won’t tell you that I am dissatisfied with what I have done 
of him, or that his beauty is such that Art cannot express it. 
There is nothing that Art cannot express, and I know that 
the work I have done, since I met Dorian Gray, is good 
work, is the best work of my life. But in some curious 
way his personality has suggested to .me an entirely new 
manner in art, an entirely new mode of style. I see things. 
differently, I think of them differently. I can now re-. 
create life in a way that was hidden from me before.” 


Dorian himself, though certainly a quite unsuccessful 
experiment in Epicureanism, in life as a fine art, is (till his 
inward spoiling takes visible effect suddenly, and in a 
moment, at the end of his story) a beautiful creation. But 
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his story is also a vivid, though carefully considered, 
exposure of the corruption of a soul, with a very plain 
moral, pushed home, to the effect that vice and crime make 
people coarse and ugly. 
probably care less for this moral, less for the fine, varied, 
largely appreciative culture of the writer, in evidence from 
page to page, than for the story itself, with its adroitly 
managed supernatural incidents, its almost equally wonderful 
applications of natural science ; impossible, surely, in fact, 
but plausible enough in fiction. Its interest turns on that 
very old theme, old because based on some inherent 
experience or fancy of the human brain, of a double life : of 
Doppelganger—not of two Zersons, in this case, but of the 
man and his portrait ; the latter of which, as we hinted 
above, changes, decays, is spoiled, while the former, through 
a long course of corruption, remains, to the outward eye, 
unchanged, still in all the beauty of a seemingly imma- 
culate youth—“ the devil’s bargain.” But it would bea 
pity to spoil the reader’s enjoyment by further detail. We 
need only emphasise, once more, the skill, the real subtlety of 
art, the ease and fluidity withal of one telling a story by word 
of mouth, with which the consciousness of the super- 
natural is introduced into, and maintained amid, the elabo- 
rately conventional, sophisticated, disabused world Mr. 
Wilde depicts so cleverly, so mercilessly. The special 
fascination of the piece is, of course, just there—at that 
point of contrast. Mr. Wilde’s work may fairly claim to go 
with that of Edgar Poe, and with some good French work 
of the same kind, done, probably, in more or less conscious 
imitation of it. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON : 
A REMINISCENCE, 
By CuHartes Lowe. 


URIOUSLY enough, it was in what might be called 

an arena of abstract science that I first made the 
acquaintance of a young man who is now one of the most 
distinguished littérateurs of the age. On a sunny spring 
morning, now, alas! a score of years ago—sunny, though 
the huge stove was still roaring away in the corner with a 
rumbling sound like the rush of an express train through a 
tunnel—we were sitting in the mathematical class-room of 
the University of Edinburgh awaiting the incoming of our 
dear old Professor (Kelland), I being then deep in the Daily 
News description of the German entry into Paris, when I 
felt a hand gently laid on my shoulder, and, turning round, 
beheld a young man with whose face I was quite familiar, 
though not yet cognisant of his name. Having always had a 
sharp and roving eye for varieties of type and character among 
my fellow-students, this particular youth had already arrested 
my attention by the possession of exterior qualities which 
marked him off strongly from the rest of his comrades—a 
certain grace and refinement of manner and person not very 
common among the academic communities of Scotland, 
and withal a free and unconventional air with which a black 
velvet jacket and flowing flaxen locks were well matched. 
His whole appearance was much more indicative of the 
poet or the zsthete than of the scientist, and yet here was 
this attractive youth tapping my shoulder in one of the 
front benches of the mathematical class.) Was not my 


General readers, nevertheless, will 


name soand so, and was not I the fellow who had sent 
in a poem to the editors of the University Magazine, of 
whom, he added, he was one. His co-editor, who was 

sitting near him engaged in the perusal of a love sonnet 

instead of a treatise on logarithms, was another young man 

of equally fascinating exterior and charming manners— 
Walter Ferrier, son of a St. Andrews professor and grandson 
of Christopher North—a young man of high aspirations and 
great promise too soon blasted by death ; and nothing would 
contentthese Avcadesambo but that they should at once launch 
out into the literary career and try their’prentice hand on a 
monthly venture entitled the Zdinburgh University Magazine 
—a venture which did not last verylong,and probably, indeed, 
received its death blow from the verses, monopolising about 
a third of one number, which the editors were indiscreet 
enough to accept from me and insert in their otherwise 
sparkling enough pages. It was a cantata, partly in the 
Lowland Scots dialect, written in imitation of one of Burns’s 
larger pieces; and though I would give my worst enemy a 
very considerable douceur rather than that he should now 
rake this effusion up against me, I am at the same time 
pleased and proud to think that it was the means of bringing 
me into personal contact with Robert Louis Stevenson, for 
that was the name of the young man who had tapped me 
on the shoulder. Stevenson was, on the whole, well pleased 
with my poem, though he insisted on making certain edi- 
torial emendations, some of which, however, I am bound to 
say, did more credit to the delicacy of his taste than to the 
accuracy of that sense of rhythm, of which he subsequently 
became so great a master. From the mathematical class- 
room we hastened to repair to the privacy of a snug house of 
entertainment close by, called “ The Pump,” there to con- 
tinue our discussion over Edinburgh ale and cold meat pies ; 
and I cannot remember that ever I spent a more pleasant, 
or, indeed, a more inspiring, hour in Auld Reekie than the 
first one I thus passed with Robert Stevenson. From that 
single hour’s conversation with the embryo author of 
‘ Treasure Island’ I certainly derived more intellectual and. 
personal stimulus than ever was imparted to me by any six 
months’ course of lectures within the walls of “good King 
James’s College.” He was so perfectly frank and ingenuous, 
so ebullient and open-hearted, so sunny, so sparkling, so 
confiding, so vaulting in his literary ambitions, and withal so 
widely read and well-informed—notwithstanding his youth, 
for he could scarcely have been out of his teens then—that I 
could not help saying to myself that here was a young man 
who had commended himself more to my approval and 
emulation than any other of my fellow-students. His 
friends, I gathered from him, were fain that he should qualify 
himself for the career of an engineer, in imitation of some 
other members of his family ; but it was perfectly clear to me, 
privately, that his friends had chosen the wrong profession 
for him, and I rather think I jocosely remarked to him at 
the time that if ever he built a bridge or constructed a light- 
house, I would at once forego my claims to be a fairly good 
judge of capacity and character. His conversation in itselt 
certainly impressed me with the fact that literature was his 
future mé¢ier, and this conviction was deepened by a perusal 
of some of the articles which he wrote for his University 
Magazine. One of these, on “ The Philosophy of Nomen- 
clature,” was an amplification of a reflection from Tristram 
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Shandy (and how enviably familiar, too, he seemed to be 
with all the novelists of the last century!): “ How 
many Czsars and Pompeys, by mere inspiration of their 
names, have been rendered worthy of them! And how 
many are there, who might have done exceedingly well in the 
world, had not their characters and spirits been totally de- 
pressed and Nicodemus’d into nothing;” and though the 
paper was not signed, yet its authorship stood revealed by 
the avowal: ‘As a schoolboy, I remember the pride with 
which I hailed Robin Hood, Robert Bruce, and Robert le 
Diable as my name fellows.” I have made particular reference 
to this juvenile effusion, which betrayed the making of the 
future stylist and story-teller, as, in turning over a volume of 
his essays the other day (‘ Virginibus Puerisque’), I found 
him, in his charming paper on “ ‘The English Admirals,” harp- 
ing on the same favourite chord, as thus: “ Men of high 
destinies have high-sounding names. Pym and Habakkuk 
may do pretty well, but they must not think to cope with 


the Cromwells and Isaiahs, And you could not find a better - 


case in point than that of the English Admirals.” 

Young Stevenson devoted much more of his time to the 
fortunes of his “ Magazine” than to the attainment of 
merit-marks in his lecture-rooms, where, indeed, his appear- 
ance was less the rule than its exception. He had a 
supreme contempt for plodding and prize-taking, of which 
he writes in his “ Apology for Idleness”: “They have 
been to school or college, but all the time they have had 
their eye on the medal.” Stevenson himself never had his 
eye on the medal. He scorned the medal, and another 
sentence in the same essay is a pure bit of personal auto- 
biography, as far as his academic career was concerned. 
Extreme busyness,” he writes, “whether at school or 
college, kirk or market, indicates a system of deficient 
vitality ; while a faculty for idleness implies a catholic appe- 
tite and a strong sense of personal identity.” Stevenson, I 
say, despised the medal; he was none of your examination 
crammers and competition wallahs ; but, on the other hand, 
he wasas omnivorous a general reader—if chiefly, perchance, in 
the lighter pastures of literature—as was young Teufelsdréckh 
in the university library of Weissnichtswo ; and he has already 
reaped his reward for having thus followed the bent of his 
own tastes in spite of the spirit and formulas of his time. 
The fame to which he has attained has not at all surprised 
me ; but I cannot help observing that there is one element 
in his literary workmanship which has always been a puzzle 
to me, and that is his perfect mastery of Lowland Scotch, as 
this language was spoken, among others, by David Balfour, of 
Shaws, and Alan Breck Stewart. Asa spoken tongue, the lan- 
guage of Burns is fast falling into disuse, especially in the urban 
and more educated communities of Scotland; nor among 
the gentry and upper middle classes would you now find 
many, if any, who could hold their own in a Doric dialogue 
with an Angus or a Lothian peasant, as this could have been 
done, for example, by Walter Scott, to whom the speech of 
Allan Ramsay was the vernacular of his father’s fireside. No- 
thing in the talk, accent, or manner of Stevenson suggested 
that his education had been anything but purely English, or 
that he was not a child of the new time in Scotland, with 
all its Anglicising and obliterating tendencies. And yet I 
am sure that the Wizard of the North himself never handled 
the “ braid Scotch” with more purity and skill than has been 


done by the delineator of the “‘ Master of Ballintrae”—a fact 
which must add another bright ray to that lustrous star of 
his fame, of which I have watched the course with a special 
interest and admiration ever since it began to show above 
the lofty, rugged outlines of Arthur’s Seat, until it assumed 
the appearance of a fixed position in the firmament above 
a solitary and sunlit isle in the far-off Pacific sea, 


TO AN OLD HUMORIST. 


NCE upon a time an opulent citizen who had invited 
his friends to an evening party, bethought him that 
he had not the wherewithal for their entertainment. 
Music was insufficient, conjuring was rather stale, and an 
eminent Theosophist who wore a brass collar, mysteriously 
clasped about her throat by an unseen Mahatma, declined to 
“ precipitate” for the idle amusement of a drawing-room. 
But fortunately the opulent citizen was well acquainted with 
a man who had long entertained the world with many-sided 
fable, and who was renowned for urbanity as well as his 
graceful wit. With ready goodwill he related to his fellow- 
guests strange myths of India, Greece, and ancient Egypt. 
He imitated some dead authors with delightful ease and no 
small fidelity, and praised, perhaps a little too loudly, a 
living author who has filled many volumes with corpses, 
and who discovered the humour of a white man’s bare legs 
amongst a tribe of African savages. As the evening wore 
on, other entertainers beguiled the time, and amongst them 
was a youth from a University, whose high spirits were 
slightly dashed by the natural pessimism of his age. De- 
spite a healthy appetite, his soul yearned for death and 
destruction ; and a pretty turn for classical allegory led him 
by unexpected ways into the mysteries of pain and mortal 
dissolution. With all this, there was a tendency to lapse 
into small undergraduate jests, which were tolerated by 
most of the company because the young man was full of 
quaint contrasts, and because he had a charm of his own 
which was not destroyed even by bad puns. Moreover, the 
habit of punning is peculiarly English, and even the 
greatest of writers was not ashamed to risk a superbly tragic 
moment with “ Not on thy sole, but on thy soul, false Jew.” 
But to the general surprise, the elder humorist, who had 
until now been most engaging, frowned darkly on his 
youthful neighbour, and said in an angry voice, “ Young 
man, you have tried your hardest to be funny, but let me 
tell you that your mirth is mere gabble, incongruous bosh, 
drivel, and irrelevant rubbish. You represent, I suppose, 
what is called the new humour, which is the poorest of ° 
created things, because it has nothing in common with the 
old humour, especially mine. Your puns are not to be 
found in Aristophanes, nor in my conversation. Of course, 
my natural instinct is to treat you kindly, as you are new and 
young, more particularly as I must own that I have not 
listened to the stories with which you seem to have made 
yourself agreeable to some people here. But your under- 
graduate fun is intolerable. You have dared to make a 
joke about a love-sick sardine, as if every one did not know 
that the oyster crossed in love was the monopolist of that 
sentiment. So I tell the company frankly that the same 
minds cannot appreciate both you and me.” 
- This remarkable outburst caused no small sensation, and 
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when the guests had somewhat recovered from the shock, 
one of them, with much deference, begged the elder 
humorist to favour his audience with a characteristic speci- 
men of the old humour. 

“ With pleasure,” he replied, ‘‘I will tell you a tale which 
was told to me. It will, I am sure, remind you of 
Rabelais, Swift, Sterne, Dickens, Mark Twain, or Holmes.” 

“One moment, sir,” interposed the deterential guest. 
“ May I venture to express the hope that it is not the story 
of Commander Good’s legs ?” 

A sympathetic murmur ran through the room, followed by 
the silence of deep anxiety. 

“No, sir,” responded the elder humorist, with some heat, 
and a little disconcerted. ‘This is the story of a savage 
who was——” 

‘Not a friend of Allan Quartermain’s?” put in the irre- 
pressible questioner in eager tones. 

“No, sir. This story comes from the South Sea Islands,” 

“ Ah! Stevenson,” muttered the guest, with visible relief. 

“It is the story of a devil-box,” continued the elder 
humorist. “A voyager offered seven pounds for it, but 
the owner would not part with a box which held the health 
of the community. However, the king came along, and 
wanted to hand it over as a gift. The voyager insisted on 
paying, and the owner took five sovereigns. The purchaser 
believed the king would have bought the box back for fifty 
pounds, as measles broke out in the island, and hundreds 
died.” 

The narrator looked round in serene triumph, but nobody 
smiled. ‘There were whispered inquiries as to what might 
be the particular fun of deaths from measles, and whether 
the joke was that, having offered seven pounds, the voyager 
got his curio for five. At last the inquisitive guest drew a 
long breath and said: 

“Thank you. The anecdote is vastly amusing. But do 
you really think that if the humour of Rabelais, Swift, Sterne, 
Dickens, Mark Twain, or Holmes, had been anything like 
this, the world would have been very merry ?” 

Here the fable ends, so far as our documentary evidence 
goes ; but it is just possible that Mr. Andrew Lang, who is 
learned in folk-lore, may be able to supply the sequel. 
Legends, as we all know, have a marvellous faculty of re- 
peating themselves, and something rather closely resembling 
the story we have narrated is to be found in Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s sweeping censure of Mr. Barry Pain’s ‘In a Canadian 
Canoe.’ That little book is full of faults. The author is a 
young man who has not yet learned how to blot. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes somewhere likens certain American litera- 
ture to a young colt who lies on his back and kicks with 
exuberance of spirits. There is a good deal of the colt in 
Mr. Barry Pain’s work ; but as promising colts have to be 
broken, it was surely worth Mr. Lang’s while to employ the 
friendly discipline of a trainer who has kept some astonish- 
ing animals in his stable, and not to decide all at once 
that the newcomer deserved nothing but a contemptuous 
whip. 

Besides, nothing is so difficuit to determine ofthand as the 
quality of a humorist. If Mark Twain had to be judged 
summarily by his {‘ Yankee ‘at the Court of King Arthur,’ 
he would have but an indifferent reputation with at least 
half the English-speaking race. If Mr. Rudyard Kipling 


had essayed to make a reputation with ‘ Brugglesmith,’ he 
might have been set down by Mr. Andrew Lang as a young 
man with a primitive taste for violent delights, who had told 
a dreary tale about a drunken spree. Mr. Lang is willing 
to recognise Mr. Burnand as a humorist, but even that 
genial writer has his barren moments when he is visibly 
“trying his hardest to be funny.” There are times, too, 
when the appreciation of humour distinctly lapses. Mr. 
Lang himself must have had some difficulty in smiling after 
a prolonged spell of collaboration with Mr. Rider Haggard. 
‘ At the Sign of the Ship’ in Zongman’s occasionally shows 
that a joke which would have hit many a vessel between 
wind and water passes through Mr. Lang’s rigging without 
even a whistle; and the ship now and then rolls heavily 
with a cargo of devil-boxes, while the skipper fondly imagines 
that she is walking the waters like a thing of life. 

Hence it seems that this excellent navigator would do 
well not to hurl contumely at every little cock-boat which 
dances on the crest of a wave. 


BRONTE PORTRAITS. 


[’ Miss Nussey carries out her intention to publish in full 

her letters from Charlotte Bronté (they are already in 
type), the result will be the reopening of many questions at 
present closed. On these I desire to say nothing. My object 
is merely to give the reasons which appear to justify-the 
publication of the accompanying portraits, one of which 
at least is well known. 

In July, 1879, I paid a visit to Haworth, and had an in- 
teresting interview with Martha Brown, the faithful servant 
who nursed all the Brontés, and saw them all die. She 
possessed many relics of the famous sisters, which had been 
given her by Mr. Bronté. Among them was this pencil 
sketch of Anne Bronté by Charlotte Bronté, which, how- 


ever imperfect in drawing, is described by at least two who 
knew her well as an unmistakable likeness. It is, I believe, 
the only onein existence. I purchased it on Martha Brown’s 
death from one of her sisters. 
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The portrait of Charlotte Bronté here given was selected 
by Martha as by far the best of the various photographs. 


The Rev. Patrick Bronté is, I believe, most faithfully 
reproduced here. Martha Brown spoke with strong indig- 


nation of Mr. Wemyss Reid’s portrait of Mr. Bronté, which 
she pronounced outrageously false. She described him as 


kind, conscientious, anxious, driven by the loneliness of his 
life to some eccentric amusements, but full of love and care 


for his children. This was borne out by the many letters 
of Mr. Bronté’s which she showed me, but I am bound to 
say that Mr. Wemyss Reid is supported by others well ac- 
quainted with the facts. When Dr. Wright publishes his 
book on ‘The Brontés in Ireland,’ we shall no doubt 
understand some things better. 

The last portrait is that of the Rev. Arthur Bell Nicholls 
(originally Nicholl), Charlotte Bronté’s husband, and was 
taken about the time of his marriage. Mr. Nicholls has 
been long resident in Ireland, and still occasionally preaches. 
He has maintained a resolute and honourable silence on the 
romance of his life. 

I deeply regret that I cannot add a portrait of the greatest 
genius among the sisters, Emily Bronté. Martha Brown 
possessed a very clearly and boldly drawn pencil sketch of 
Emily by Charlotte, which I in vain endeavoured to pur- 
chase. After her death, what she left was divided among 
four sisters, with all of whom I communicated without suc- 
ceeding even in tracing the picture. In course of the search 
I had in my hand some of Emily Bronté’s manuscripts, 
which show her to have been a good mathematician—some 
of the figures being from the eleventh book of Euclid. 
Martha Brown had also the desk—a very small common 
one—on which “ Wuthering Heights” was written. V. 


THE WORK OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 


T has been already hinted that Mr. Kipling has the 
defects which spring from his merits. His quick, bold 
style of presentation often strains and fatigues the 
attention ; his scenic construction, when extended to trifles, 
sometimes sinks to burlesque ; his dogmatic assurance and 
daring satire is bound to stab many a respectable prejudice. 
Further, a self-formed style must always seem a tacit outrage 
upon the great accepted models unless itself rises to the 
rank of a model. Mr. Kipling’s style is no model, nor is it 
even quite original. Tainted with the flippancy of journalism 
and the distressing smartness of trans-Atlantic buffoonery, it 
it is by no means that of the artless child of Nature who 
“pipes but as the throstles sing.” Superfine vulgarians 
have called him vulgar. Vulgar he is not. His occasional 
untowardness or frowardness has no real affinity to the 
innately vulgar and subtly vulgarising tone of a Charles 
Reade or a Theodore Hook. To me, indeed, his errors of 
taste seem but the price we pay for the unconventional 
evolution of his genius. And so far we gain more than we 
lose. 


Good print is well; good style is better; best of all is 
good matter. Such, at least, is the due order of excellence 
in the eyes of the sober Bookman, who would not love books 
so well, loved he not knowledge more. In Mr. Kipling’s 
manner I have pointed to some admirable qualities marred 
by a few glaring yet pardonable blemishes. It remains to 
ask what is it that he has to say—wherein and how far are 
we the richer or the better for it ? 

One verdict has been given already. The big battalions 
of railway-readers on whose fopularis aura our writers are 
now wafted to fame—that myriad-eyed Argus intent on. 
Tit-bits, Scraps and Orts, has long since decided with the 
enviable promptitude to be expected of a critic who sees his 
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way at a glance into the inmost Secret of Bradshaw. ‘ Life’s 
Handicap’ has amused and excited him—what more would 
you have? Yet the oracles of the smoking carriage are 
truer than their echoes in the penny press. The morning 
paper which at present I take in, in a brief notice 
just admires and quotes the (really unsatisfactory) Pre- 
face, decides that the stories are “very smart and 
imbued with a strong worldly philosophy,” and closes 
by singling out three as “especially striking,” of which 
the first, I own, is excellent, the second peculiarly 
inartistic and repulsive, the third the one palpable failure 
in the series. Yet even such criticism serves its turn. Few 
care to dig deeper. The popular interest in Humanity is 
mainly centered on its choicest specimen — oneself. 
Millions ride in cabs; only hundreds criticise the horse ; 
only tens study the cabman. Smart and worldly—such is 
the very last word of the railroad-critics who only read as 
they run. 

He who leisurely turns the pages will seek and will find 
more than amusement. Much that seems, much that is, 
wholly new will startle him ; he will ask himself—are these 
things true? how did the author get hold of them? what 
does he really think about them ? what would he have me 
think? what do I think? Of some such train of thought, 
limited to his best prose work, here are a few results. 


His avowed purpose is described in the Preface thus— 
“ Chiefly I write of Life and Death, and men and women 
and Love and Fate.” This is true enough, though the 
Preface is but a disingenuous mystification contradicted by 
its business-like last sentences—a mere clever jeu d’esprit 
composed to bind together a random collection of stories. 
Men, and in a less degree women and children—even 
brutes, as dogs, apes and elephants, in so far as they present 
inchoate human elements—are Mr. Kipling’s absorbing 
theme. 

His peculiar attitude towards Nature proves this. True, 
he has the artist-eye. His reading of Indian scenery is, I 
am assured, not less exactly truthful than it seems. But he 
has nothing of the Wordsworthian, vague, yearning sympathy 
with Nature. His marvellous, often terrible, pictures of 
elemental phenomena—seasons, heat, cold, rain and flood 
—are always drawn in the light of man’s enjoyment or 
misery. If ever his landscape lacks some foreground figures 
their place is supplied by a human suggestion of loneliness. 
He is no pious Pantheist to whom the earth is but a great 
globular god, with Rydal Mount for its pole—an all-sufficing 
Paradise sadly marred by the intrusion of Adam’s children 
with their odious railways and waterworks. True, in a 
splendid night description he says—‘ the earth was a grey 
shadow more unreal than the sky. We could hear her 
breathing lightly in the pauses between the howling of the 
jackals and the movement of the wind in the tamerisks ” ; 
but then he adds his touches of human interest, the “ fitful 
mutter of musketry-fire leagues away,” a “native woman 
singing in some unseen hut,” and the “ mail-train thundering 
by.” For this “ even breathing of the crowded earth” is not 
the charming repose of flowers and trees and pretty birds ; 
he is thinking of the mighty Indian soil strewn with myriad 
tired, stark men, as it were some vast beach at the tremulous 


‘pause of the low tide of humanity. To him the earth is 


the Lord’s and the fulness thereof, but that lord is Man- 
kind. No mystical hypostatic union of the human Soul 
with the divine Nature of sunsets, waterfalls, larks, and 
lesser celandines : Nature, the world, is simply the home, 
the environment of man, the mere scenery of the supreme 
drama of human struggle, failure, or success. 

In what spirit, by what method, has he studied men? 
The answer is involved in the further question of his 
veracity. And hereI find myself at fault. On the one 
hand a high—perhaps the very highest—authority on India 
tells me that Mr. Kipling’s portraitures of native character 
and opinions are simply brilliant imaginative creations based 
only on limited and superficial observation. On the other 
hand, I confess that my own experience seldom clashes 
with his European characters, and that his Oriental element, 
which is infinitely the more interesting, seems to strengthen, 
but never conflict with the impressions left by such masters 
as Burton and Meadows Taylor, and by the only Hindu 
of first-rate intellect and real learning whose mind I ever 
studied at leisure. This presumption I do not justify, but 
may fairly palliate by large concessions. I grant that in his 
coarser work Mr. Kipling has contented himself with con- 
ventional types like his Simla flirts, and wooden officials ; 
that he has never penetrated the inner working of the 
mighty machine of Government; that of the highest class, 
both native and English, he has little to say, and that mostly 
in a vein of comic exaggeration and contemptuous raillery, 
for all this is patent. For instance, he makes the “ Very 
Greatest of All the Viceroys” promote a native pet from 
the Bengal to the North West Service. Surely this was 
beyond the power even of the Most Mischievous of All the 
Mediocrities, though the satire is fair enough in principle. 
Again, in his satirical and allegorical sketches he takes 
strange licenses; for example, in ‘Namgay Doolah’ a 
savage family with three-fourths of Thibetan and only one- 
fourth of Irish blood, all have red hair, and by pure 
hereditary instinct cut off cows’ tails, wear black masks, 
and take blood-money to betray their own kin. But this, 
like ‘ Naboth,’ is clearly allegory. Again, elephant-yarns 
are probably the Indian equivalent for English dog-stories ; 
hence the farcical exaggerations of Moti Guj. Granted, too, 
that so young a man cannot possibly have studied profoundly 
and exhaustively every inch of the ground he covers, granted 
much more — for these ccncessions are but my own 
suggestions — the dilemma remains, either a creative 
genius well-nigh incredible, or a very considerable basis of 
experience. For my own part, inclining to the latter, I 
would fain combine both views, and in this way. Where 
Mr. Kipling is careless, or deficient, or wrong is precisely 
where we have no lack of trustworthy guides. Great men, 
great matters, great theories—not such are his true province, 
but the infinitely little, yet supremely significant trifles which 
cling closest round the core of humanity. Of these, the 
statesman, the statistician, the traveller is silent. They will 
tell you correctly all about the Native—his land-system, his 
creed, his literature, his social system, his customs, his 
manners, his general un-Englishism—and you wonder at the 
odd creature. The Story-teller takes up the lifeless image, 
adds a few bold touches, making it odder than ever, but 
you cease to wonder—it seems after all but a man of like 
passions with yourself, to be either familiarly kicked, or taken 
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by thehand. It seems—nay, it is. For correctness is not 
truth. The practised eye may detect in these native portraits 
many discrepancies, errors, and omissions; the outsider, 
rightly or wrongly, will feel them to be true, and deny that 
even genius can make bricks without straw. He will even 
doubt whether the high official mind can fully gauge the 
opportunities for seeing and hearing which a varied, more 
or less Bohemian, unofficial life may have affordéd. On 
these Mr. Kipling has built up a definite body of opinion. 
Little of personal reminiscence can be detected, save in his 
short novel ; most of his stories have been picked up, some 
wholly invented, but into each he weaves the already 
arranged and labelled results of his observation—each at 
least reads like a first-hand experience. Whether an 
Observer or a Creator, he is equally original. It may be 
that, like Darwin with his Cirripedia, he at first concentrated 
himself on a few typical characters, and by this training 
matured his power of rapidly discriminating each new type he 
comes across, He does not present, of course, George Eliot's 
close analysis of complex and conflicting motive—his men 
are active animals, not ruminants—but in a masterly way 
he does single out what we may call the main efficient 
cause of conduct, whether it be a ruling passion or a 
momentary impulse. And to find it he goes down to the 
very depths. 

Mark, too, his careful racial discrimination. He never 
confounds the turns and tricks of thought of his Irish, 
Yorkshire, and Cockney soldiers, or of his varied Orientals. 
How boldly in ‘ Pambe Serang’ does he contrast the Malay 
and African traits! How grandly he brings out in the 
‘Amir’s Homily’ the secret of Eastern despotism! How 
exquisitely in the last pages of ‘Without Benefit of Clergy’ 
that loveliest of Oriental traits, the courteous, unobtrusive, 
reverent sympathy with one stricken of God. Vambéry, 
Burton, Morier, even Palgrave, no doubt bring us nearer to 
the secret of Moslem character; he alone is at home with 
all sorts and conditions of men. Take the rigmarole 
evidence of the coolies (p. 12) ; there you have the Bengali 
as ages of servitude have made him, a well-meaning, 
fawning, crafty, yet transparent liar—the liar by instinct of 
self-preservation. Or take ‘Through the Fire,’ or ‘ Little 
Tobrah’; how utterly un-European is every feeling, every 
motive, every standard of conduct, yet how utterly human ! 
Correct or not, it is—surely it must be—true. 

And it would be truer still if he dared. We live a 


-century too late and too soon for speaking out ; but some- 


times, as in ‘On the Wall,’ he throws off the fetters. 
Bold or reticent by turns, he never discloses his ethical 
system. Probably it is yet incomplete. Like Zola, he never 
comments or moralizes, but so artfully arranges the facts 
that the inferences become irresistible. In ‘ Without 
Benefit of Clergy’—the very title is polemical —those 
inferences amount to a homily. 
If his ethics are obscure, they are always manly. 
Courage, endurance, fidelity, discipline, the joy of living, 
of working, of fighting—every spring of virile conduct he 
delights in. This naturally implies a certain tincture of 


‘ brutal coarseness, already sufficiently bewailed by the critics. 


I will therefore only say—and say emphatically—that to this 
coarseness we owe the purity, the depth, and the intensity 
of his pathos. In that superb study, ‘Greenhow Hill,’ are 


a few lines, the death of Liza when for a brief moment the 
Woman survives the Saint, to which I know no parallel 
whatever in literature, so poignant its feeling, so profound 
its philosophy, so instinctive its truth, He only who has 
studied the coarse animalism of strong men can understand 
and pourtray their flashes of supreme tenderness and their 
numb, speechless grief. Herein we trace the only true 
affinity to the work of Mr. Bret Harte. Rugged yet affect- 
ing pathos is perhaps the highest attribute of Mr. Kipling’s 
genius, and it comes of his penetrating insight into the hearts 
of men, not indeed the whole heart—a Tito Melema is 
beyond his grasp—but its inmost part, its most strenuous 
pulsation, the secret of its very self. 

I pass lightly over his two most obvious errors of concep- 
tion, both results of an imperfect training. Sometimes he 
stoops to the Supernatural, sinking as low as the prophecies 
in ‘ Dinah Shadd,’ the dog rubbish in ‘ Imray,’ the snake 
lies on page 232, and that vile tale, ‘The Mark of the 
Beast.’ Again, he has not yet shaken off his morbid love of 
journalistic “horrors,” “shocking discoveries "—that is to 
say, putrid corpses, painful suffering, and spilled blood. Such 
“‘ horrors ” do not shock—they only disgust. 

Finally, his attitude towards the world of men is very much 
that of an eager, attentive, observant, sharp-eyed sight-seer. 
Much in him that looks like sympathy is really only strong 
interest. He always preserves a certain cynical aloofness ; 
he never, like Dickens, fondles his puppets ; none of them, 
not even Mulvaney, seems dearer to him than another. 
Hence his somewhat repellent, unfriendly personality as an 
author. Contrast him with Lamb or Montaigne or Rabe- 
lais; of them in no sense could Flambert say—“ I’ceuvre est 
tout, homme est rien.” And why? Because no one 
doubts the rounded completeness of the philosophy which 
Rabelais chose to conceal, or disdained to explain. Mr. 
Kipling’s reticence is less suggestive. I doubt whether he 
yet has, or ever will have, a philosophy—a broad universal 
scheme into which all his thoughts and experiences can be 
harmoniously fitted. But without it no great creative work 
is possible. Fielding had his great, tender humanity, 
Dickens his sentimental optimism, Goethe his belief in Spirit, 
Scott his trust in providential justice—one has the Christian 
Faith, another fatalism—but all have some sheet anchor. 
Mr. Kipling, like so many of us, has none. And mark this 
—it is just when genius after its first daring flights is settling 
down for maturer triumphs that the lack of early discipline 
is felt. As it is with the painter so is it with the author. 
For then the mind, grasping to attain some higher, firmer, 
wider standpoint, falls back upon the half-forgotten, long- 
despised, but never wholly eradicated teaching of school and 
college ; self-discipline reproduces an echo of the ferule; 
law, order, precept, method, system, resume their sway, and 
Genius, now heated to fluidity in the fires of life, at last 
pours smoothly into the matrix chiselled for it by the 
master-spirits of all the ages. The scholar has become 
aman, both are fused into the philosopher. I wish, but 
dare not hope, that Mr. Kipling may yet attain that 
rich, ripe, sober, benevolent spirit, that repose of the 
heart, that balance of the brain, which makes the great 
humanist. His fresh start, ‘The Light that Failed,’ was a 
false one. He may goon multiplying for our delight his 
Indian experiences ; he may study new types in the West ; 
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but can a man feel a youth’s quick impressions, or describe 
them with a youth’s audacious energy? He may strengthen, 
but cannot alter his place in literature. That place is not 
beside the great masters of imperishable fiction, but high 
among those vivid, veracious, but fragmentary painters of life 
and manners by whose inestimable aid, as de Caylus aptly 
says, “on sait vivre sans avoir vecu.” 


BEHIND A. BOOKSELLER’S COUNTER. 


LIBRARIES—HIGH-PRICED Books—MINOR PoETS—SHORT 
STORIES. 


ier question is frequently raised as to whether the 

great circulating libraries exercise an injurious 
influence on the sale of books by the booksellers. For my 
part, I think that in many cases they confer a benefit on 
the bookseller. Many people acquire a taste for reading 
by having a subscription at a library, and when they have 
read a book which has afforded them any enjoyment in its 
perusal they frequently manifest a desire to possess it. 
High-priced novels, biographies, and travels are, of course, 
chiefly read at the libraries; but when these books are 
re-issued at a moderate price, the advertising which they 
receive from being in large circulation has, a very con- 
siderable influence on the sale among the booksellers. I 
would instance Lucas Malet’s ‘ The Wages of Sin.’ I donot 
believe it would have had so.large a sale as it has had at 
six shillings, if it had been originally issued at that price, 
for the simple reason that booksellers and the public would 
not have known how remarkable a book it was unless the 
inveterate three-volume novel reader had not perused it and 
then talked about it. 


I suppose most bookbuyers have observed how few 
highly-priced books are now to be seen in booksellers’ shops. 
The reason is not far toseek. They are now only produced 
for the libraries, and a bookseller finds that the books which 
sell most readily with him are priced at 6s. or 7s. 6d 
as a maximum. When a publisher is remonstrated 
with about issuing his books at exorbitant prices, the 
bookseller’s view of the matter is too frequently treated 
with scant courtesy. The French publisher is more alive 
to the wants of the bookseller and the public, and very 
rarely is a book issued at a higher price than 7 fr. 50 c., and 
no doubt he reaps his reward. I should very much wish 
to see an English publisher issue an important work at 
7s. 6d. instead of 30s. or 42s., and after forming an estimate 
as to what the sale would be at the latter price, give us the 
results of the sales at the lower price. 


* * * * * 


Who buys all the works of the minor verse writers which are 
issued every season? I for one cannot tell. But in spite of 
their non-success the supply is increasing. The bookseller 
can’t sell them, and the “ remainder man” won’t look at them. 
And yet I very much question if they should cease to be 
published, as now and again we find a writer of real 
power crop up among the host. We are all poets now-a- 
days (to paraphrase Sir William Harcourt), and every one 
has written, and perhaps published, a few poems which 
have not been appreciated. Hence the antipathy to other 
minor poets who write somewhat in the same style. This 
is the only explanation I can give as to the disdainful way 
in which a customer throws down a new poet’s volume when 
it is shown to him. The remembrance of his own want of 
success is perpetual gall and bitterness. 


* * * * * *! 


It is a singular thing to note that while volumes of short 
stories are extremely popular in America and France, there 
is not the slightest demand for them in this country. It is 
quite useless labour for a bookseller to attempt selling them, 
although the publisher disguises them by printing a single 
name as the title of the book, and obscuring the fact that 
the volume is composed of a number of stories. The 
success of volumes of this kind in France may be explained 


by the want of periodicals which provide “ snippets” of litera- 
ture for the English reader, but this reason does not hold 
good in America, where periodicals are plentiful. I can 
only suppose it is because Englishmen and_English- 
women like a good straight-away novel where the interest is 
sustained for a long time. The success of Rudyard Kipling 
and Miss Mary E. Wilkins in this country is quite pheno- 
menal, and not easily explained. I notice that one or two 
publishers, believing that a new order of things has set in, 
are announcing volumes of short stories; but failure can 
only attend their efforts unless they are able to equal the 
work of the twowriters just named. The booksellers won’t 
buy them, because they know the public will not read them. 
This is meant as a word of warning. A 


THE LONDON BOOKSELLERS’ DINNER. 


HE booksellers of London, Dr. Johnson always said, 
are a generous set of men. I fancied him behind 
the great screen opposite me on Thursday evening, Oct. 
rst, as I sat beside the Chairman of Council of the London 
Booksellers’ Society. He would have repeated his opinion 
with emphasis had he been there. I thought of the nota- 
ble men who had been London booksellers—of Guy, the 
founder of the Hospital; of Richardson, the greatest of 
all; of Lackington; of Curll and Dunton, the black 
sheep of the number. Publishers one expects to be 
prosperous, and Colonel Routledge, who occupied the chair, 
both looked and acted his part well. But truth compels 
me to add that, in spite of the discount system, the book- 
sellers neither looked nor behaved like the monuments 
of desolation and ruin they are sometimes thought to be. A 
more pleasant, cheery, and successful gathering it is impos- 
sible to imagine. 

Mr. Burleigh, the Secretary, and the life and soul of the 
Society, read the report. The Secretary is one of those 
quiet, genial, irresistible men, who can establish and direct 
combinations. The aims of the Society, as explained by 
him, seemed surprisingly modest. They were (1) that discount 
should not be allowed to go below 3d. in the shilling ; 
(2) that imperfect books should be exchanged by publishers. 
Marked success had been attained in these objects—in the 
second success was practically complete. Colonel Routledge 
then gave his address, a clear and downright performance. 
He did not think discount could ever be abolished, but he 
was sure it should not sink below 3d. a shilling. There 
was a marked but civil expression of dissent when Mr. 
Routledge expressed the opinion that stores made trade, and 
did not take away trade from the legitimate bookseller. Mr. 
W. J. Squires, who humorously represented himself as a 
poor suburban bookseller, felicitously proposed the toast of 
the Society, to which the Chairman of Council, Mr. David 
Stott, who is a capital after-dinner speaker, replied. He 
thought the Society had done a wonderful work. The trade 
had formed square. ‘The discount was now fixed, and im- 
perfect books were things of the past. The country trade 
were suspicious, as they thought that the object of the 
Society was to establish a 25 per cent. rate of discount. On 
the contrary, they were glad that their friends should get off 
with 20 per cent. or less, but they were resolved that 25 
per cent. should be the limit. He should like to see all 
the publishers in London joining the Association, but they 
would go on—publishers or no publishers, Mr. J. Vernon 
Whitaker, of the Bookseller, proposed “The Country 
Trade,” and the reply was made, in what I think was 
decidedly the speech of the evening, by Mr. Lupton, of 
Burnley, a leading Lancastrian bookseller. (Burnley and its 
neighbourhood are inseparably associated with P. G. Hamer- 
ton, who lived there during his most memorable years.) Mr. 
Lupton’s shrewd sense and racy style secured for him de- 
lighted attention. He urged that they should all join 
together, that publishers should so arrange matters as that 
booksellers should live by bookselling. He did not approve 
of the co-operative store sale of books. As I believe Mr. 
Lupton proposes to give the readers of THE BOOKMAN some 
account of his experiences, I need not further quote from 
his speech. Mr. Olley, of Belfast, also expressed his cordial 
sympathy with the Society, and his desire that the country 
trade should be joined. Mr. Calder Turner, in proposing 
“The Visitors,” referred in a very kindly manner to THE 
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BookMAN. Dr. Robertson Nicoll and Mr. Bernard 
Quaritch responded. I must not omit to mention the songs 
and recitations, which were admirably rendered by Mr. J. 
Morgan, Mr. A. Kleigl, and Mr. G. S. Beeching. V. 


SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE MONTH. 


Ordinary new books in order of demand, as sold between 
September 15th and October 15th, 1891 :— 


1. LONDON, CENTRAL. 


. Von Moltke’s Franco-German War. 2 vols. (Osgood.) 
Driver’s Introduction to Literature of Old Testament. 

( Clark.) 
Jesus Christ, by Didon. 2 vols. (Kegan Paul.) 
. There is no Death. Florence Marryat. (Kegan Paul.) 
Momerie’s Corruption of the Church. 
The Three Miss Kings. (Heinemann.) 


2. LonDON, WEsT. 


Lang’s Blue Poetry Book. (Longman.) 

. Celtic Fairy Tales. (David Nutt.) 

. Driver’s Introduction to Old Testament. 

. Some Emotions and a Moral. (Pseudonym Library.) 

- Lux Mundi. Cheap Edition. (Murray.) 

. Knight’s Philosophy of the Beautiful. (John Murray.) 


Qu 


3. EDINBURGH, WEST. 


1. Driver’s Introduction to Old Testament. 
2. The Blue Poetry Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
3- Sayce. Races of the Old Testament. 
(Religious Tract Society.) 
4. Lux Mundi. Edited by Rev. C. Gore. 
5. Livingstone and the Exploration of Central Africa, by 
H. H. Johnstone. (Philip and Son.) 
6. Celtic Fairy Tales. 


4. LANCASHIRE. 


1. Annie S. Swan’s Ayres of Studleigh, 2s. 6d. 

(Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier.) 
2. MacLaren’s God of the Amen, 55s. 

(Alexander and Shepheard.) 

3- Rudyard Kipling’s Life’s Handicap, 6s. (Macmillan.) 
4. Tennyson’s Complete Works, 7s. 6d., etc. (Macmillan.) 
5. Montesquieu’s Persian Letters, 2 vols. 
6. Celtic Fairy Tales. 


We guarantee the authenticity of the above lists as sup- 
plied to us by leading booksellers in the districts indicated. 


NEW BOOKS. 


DARKNESS AND DAWN.* 


In these volumes Dr. Farrar does not attempt to add 
another to the series of brilliant historical novels which 
illustrate life under the early Empire. He expressly warns 
us that “the book is not a novel, nor is it to be judged as 
a novel.” But neither is it a history. The characters 
introduced are those with which the pages of Tacitus and 
of the New Testament have made us familiar, but of political 
action not a word is said. It is “an historic tale” Dr. 
Farrar gives us ; not disconnected scenes, but a continuous 
drama, in which the dramatis persona are exhibited in their 
personal, domestic, and social relations, and act out their 
own characters to the issue. A sufficient plot lay ready to 
his hand in the career of Nero, but into this he has most 
ingeniously woven the fortunes of three Apostles, of 
Onesimus the runaway slave, and of various other persons. 
To Onesimus Dr. Farrar is indebted for the opportunity of 
utilising his knowledge of Apuleius, the Golden Bough, 
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and the gladiatorial games. It was to be expected that 
Dr. Farrar would show familiar knowledge of the period, 
its personages and their relation to one another, the rooms 
they satin, the dress they wore, the dinners they ate, their 
superstitions and amusements, their hideous vices and their 
surviving virtues. What is surprisipg is the power of 
imagination which makes the whole unhappy time live 
again. His canvas is immensely broad and it is crowded 
with figures, yet each is distinct and in right proportion. 
They are in no case stiff-jointed puppets, such as occasionally 
betray the wire-puller in an historical novel. They have, 
throughout, the free movement and spontaneity of real life. 
Overloaded as the writer is with material, it is only on rare 
occasions that such a sentence as the following reminds us 
of Becker’s Gallus: “Tush,” said Sczvinus, “some of us 
have a thousand slaves, and some of us have more. We 
don't know their names, and have to keep a nomenclator to 
tell us” (ii. 84. At i. 48, also, Martial’s description of 
Roman books too evidently shines through). That is 
information which may be needed by Dr. Farrar’s reader, 
but was certainly not required by Sczevinus’ interlocutor. 
As a whole, the book is a noteworthy addition to English 
literature and a material aid to the understanding of the 
first century. As a-work of art it deserves the highest 
praise. 

But not as an artistic feat has Dr. Farrar reproduced for 
us the Darkness and the Dawn, but that we may see how 
it was, and why it was, that “a religion so humble in its 
origin and so feeble in its earthly resources as Christianity 
won so majestic a victory over the power, the glory, and 
the intellect of the civilised world.” The Darkness he 
has exhibited with great power and with perfect taste. 
Not every writer could lead us through the mire of Nero’s 
life without unpleasantly splashing those who accompany 
him and soiling himself. It is a great tribute to Dr. Farrar 
that he accomplishes this without offence. ‘All who know 
most thoroughly the real features of that Pagan darkness, 
which was deepest before the Christian dawn, will see that 
scarcely even by the most distant allusion have I referred 
to some of the worst features in the life of that day.” 
That is true; he has known where to draw the line in 
using the material so freely furnished by Suetonius. 

But while Dr. Farrar has not exaggerated the Darkness, 
he has allowed the Dawn too sudden and bright a rising. 
Pomponia Grecina has, naturally enough, proved a great 
temptation to writers on the “ origins” of the Church, but 
never before has she been so thoroughly exploited. 
Audacious historians have claimed Acte and Poppa as 
Christians, but Dr. Farrar goes so far as to enrol the ill- 
fated Britannicus and Octavia among their number. And 
altogether the Christians show rather too prominently in 
his picture of the times. To readers unacquainted with 
the sources, or even with Merivale’s judicial deliverance on 
the subject, an impression may be conveyed of the influ- 
ence of Christianity in high places, such as is not warranted 
by the facts. Numerous the Christians in Rome certainly 
were ; but although Dr. Farrar has created a fascinating 
tale by interpreting liberally the expression, “they of 
Cesar’s household,” the safer and soberer view was 
expressed by himself nine years ago: ‘‘ Until the days of 
Domitian we do not hear of a single noble or distinguished 
person who had joined their ranks. That the Pudens and 
Claudia of Rom. xvi. were the Pudens and Claudia of 
Martial’s epigrams seems to me to be a baseless dream. 
If the “foreign superstition” with which Pomponia 
Grecina, wife of Aulus Plautius, the conqueror of Britain, 
was charged, and of which she was acquitted, was indeed, 
as has been suspected, the Christian religion ; at any rate, 
the name of Christianity was not alluded to by the ancient 
writers who had mentioned the circumstance. Even if 
Rom. xvi. was addressed not, as I believe, to Ephesus 
“they of the household of Narcissus which were in the 
Lord” were unknown slaves, as also were “they of 
Czesar’s household.” Dr. Farrar has a right to change his 
mind, and he has given us a most enjoyable book, and 
has furnished an essentially true picture of the manner in 
which Christianity must have won men by the purity and 
the hope it brought into an age made hopeless by its 
own degradation and bestiality, and by the joyful fortitude 
Of its martyrs. M. D. 
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THE SCAPEGOAT.* 


Mr. Caine makes considerable demands on his readers’ 
credulity, or at all events on their appetite for the marvellous. 
But it is only in closing the book we make this reflection, 
which never troubled us at an earlier stage, probably because 
no defence or apology for these marvels is attempted. As- 
surance is contagious, and we are content to grant any 
foundation for the sake of the beautiful romance which is 
built on it. Naomi, the afflicted daughter of Israel-ben- 
Oliel and Ruth his wife, Sephardic Jews of Morocco, is re- 
garded as the scapegoat appointed to bear the transgressions 
of her father against his own people. Blind, deaf, and 
dumb, she has yet a soul, which, if it answers not to the 
words and meaning of the every-day world, is quick with 
life of its own, and in rare touch with nature. She is beau- 
tiful and fearless. Out of these elements Mr. Caine has 
evolved one of the most fascinating heroines we can call to 
mind, and he is tender in his treatment of her as surely never 
creator was before. Such pictures as he gives of the child 
Naomi led by Ali through the streets of Tetuan, her little 
comrade “trying to push the great creatures of the crowd 
before her,” and crying in his brave little treble, “‘ Arrah! 
Ar-rah !” and of Naomi bringing home treasures of flowers 
and laying them on the chairs where her mother was wont to 
sit, her mother whom she cannot find because she is dying, 
are of a delicacy unsurpassable. When her faculties awake, 
her father accepts it as a direct answer to his whole-hearted 
obedience to the commands of the mysterious Mahdi, to 
cease to be the tool of the Moorish oppressors of his race. 
Perhaps in the treatment of the newly-awakened sensations 
of common life and the terrible pain of their birth, consists 
the best skill of the story. How Israel was persecuted and 
Naomi in terrible danger, and how Ali and the shadowy Eng- 
lishman come to the rescue, must be found in the pages of 
the book itself, which is one to procure, and to keep, and to 
re-read as an antidote to much that is dreary, and arid, and 
unwholesome in the literature of to-day. One thing we 
regret. Wecannot reconcile to ourselves the idea of the 
flower-like radiance of Naomi under the grey skies of 
England. 


THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICS.t 


If the political philosopher has not succeeded in solving 
many questions, at any rate he has buried some; and 
that is nearly as good. He is not obliged any longer to 
take us back to the state of nature, he has no call to do 
battle with believers in divine right, and he may ignore the 
social contract. Freed from the controversies which fill 
the pages of Hobbes and Locke, he can bring us quickly, 
without preface or mystery, face to face with the realities 
of the subject. The relative importance of political 
questions, moreover, has greatly changed. We are now 
less concerned with the forms of government and the means 
of maintaining the sovereign power than with the functions 
of the State and the methods of performing them. In these 
times of settled government the theorist dealing with the 
politics of European States has not, like Machiavelli 
(rightly called the founder of modern political science), to 
elaborate subtle schemes for safeguarding the existence of 
the established government. And as the subject has 
changed its face, so has it widened and grown complex. 
Time has not put out of date the wisdom of Aristotle. But 
the growth of our vast industrial societies, purged of 
slavery, with their factories and railways, with their bound- 
less wealth and debasing poverty, has created difficulties 
not dreamt of within the narrow circle of a Greek city. 

Professor Sidgwick keeps clear of all controversies which 
have not a distinctly practical issue. Taking the happiness 
of the persons affected as the ultimate political standard 
of right and wrong, he inquires what laws and institutions 
are likely to conduce most to the well-being of an aggre- 
gate of civilised, orderly, and in the main law-abiding men 
in their social relations. His ‘ Politics’ will not serve 
as a voter’s guide, any more than his ‘ Ethics’ could be 
used to solve all our hard cases of conscience, or his 
‘Political Economy’ to show how prices are to rule 
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three months hence. Wise political action demands an 
immense amount of practical knowledge, and also a cer- 
tain “feel” of things, which is to be gained from life and 
not from books. Professor Sidgwick opens no royal 
road to political truth. Balancing, as his habit is, the 
considerations on this side and the other, he expresses 
many opinions with varying degrees of confidence; but 
ceteris paribus should be written before nearly every one 
of them. His purpose is simply “to introduce greater 
clearness and consistency into the kind of thought and 
reasoning with which we are all more or less familiar.” 

Inverting logically and advantageously the usual order of 
inquiry, the author discusses the functions of government 
before the structure or constitution of the government 
which is to perform them. He traces in regard to property, 
contract, inheritance, and wrongs, the chief characteristics 
of the system of law which would result from the con- 
sistent application of the individualistic principle of non- 
interference, and examines the cases in which the principle 
fails, and the extent to which socialistic legislation is ex- 
pedient. He then proceeds to consider the external rela- 
tions of government, discussing international duty, the 
regulation of war, free trade, emigration, and other 
matters. Professors have the discredit, perhaps often de- 
served, of being theory-ridden and unpractical men, and for 
the politicians of the library extreme individualism has had 
a fatal attraction. Professor Sidgwick may be acquitted on 
this score. He takes pains to keep a grip on realities. 
He-can find good ground for the spending of public 
funds on education and for the compulsory taking of land 
for public objects, and allows that there is some force in 
the arguments for State railways. And here is a principle, 
sweeping and sound, which can carry us very far: “ It may 
be laid down generally,” he says, “that it is the duty of 
Government as representing the community to prevent the 
bounties of nature from being wasted by the unrestricted 
pursuit of private interest.” The authors of a ‘ Plea for 
Liberty ’ and other nihilists will shudder at such a state- 
ment, but it conflicts in no way, nay, it completely har- 
monises, with individualism as the creed of non-interference. 
There is an individualism which has made Freedom in it- 
self the standard of political right and wrong. In one 
of the best chapters in his book Professor Sidgwick has 
shown the irrationality of such a doctrine. 

The second part of the work is mainly devoted to the 
machinery of government, and treats among other things 
of the nature and relations of the legislature, the executive, 
and the judiciary ; the delegation of powers to local bodies ; 


.the question of giving the citizens at large the power of 


direct intervention; the State in relation to voluntary as- 
sociations, such as trade unions and churches; party 
government ; and some general aspects of democracy and 
sovereignty. On the whole, the British constitution, with 
all its anomalies and gaps, comes out of the inquiry very 
satisfactorily. Professor Sidgwick would not make serious 
changes in it. He would wish to give the executive 
greater stability and independence by making its tenure 
more secure ; he would make bankruptcy a cause of dis- 
franchisement ; he favours the introduction of a lay ele- 
ment into judicial tribunals, but would confine juries 
mainly to criminal trials ; he sees certain cases in which 
the referendum would be useful; and he looks about him 
very cautiously for means of mitigating the evils of party 
government. To state the author’s conclusions on isolated 
topics, however, cannot give any fair idea of a work whose 
value depends on the closeness of its reasoning. 

We have sought rather to indicate briefly what the book 
contains than to criticise it. But we need hardly say that 
it bristles with controversial matter. For instance, though 
Professor Sidgwick is right in holding that in constructing a 
political theory the historical study of the forms and func- 
tions of government can only occupy a secondary place, 
his severely deductive method is open to considerable 
question. He expects his reader to supplement the theory 
by practical knowledge and experience, but he does not give 
much assistance in showing how and when these should 
be applied to correct or qualify the theory. A careful con- 
sideration of political compromise would have been of much 
service, and would not have lain outside the field of the 
treatise. And ona good many questions (such as the pro- 
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posal to pay legislators, to which Professor Sidgwick is 
strongly opposed) we should find the general reasoning more 
satisfactory if it were combined with a consideration of the 
cases where the point has been put to a practical test. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer may be wrong in many things, but few will 
dispute his favourite doctrine, that laws have seldom the exact 
results which the legislator expects. These additions, how- 
ever, would have greatly increased the bulk of a book already 
large ; and the reader must himself supply them. Differ 
from Professor Sidgwick’s conclusions as we may, none of 
us can fail to benefit, in respect of the clearness and coher- 
ency of our political ideas, from the careful study of his 
calm and impartial treatise. In recent years no more 
important contribution has been made to political science. 


HEDDERWICK’S REMINISCENCES.* 


There are some good things, especially of the character 
of good stories, in this volume, but it would be useless to 
disguise the fact that there is a flavouring of garrulity in its 
author’s purely personal Reminiscences. Mr. Hedderwick 
figures here as an amiable old gentleman and successful 
Scotch journalist. Although he was born in Glasgow, 
he began his professional career in Edinburgh under 
Charles Maclaren, one of the early editors of the Scotsman. 
From Edinburgh he returned to Glasgow, where, in 1864, 
he hit on the happy idea of starting a halfpenny daily news- 
paper. This journal, the Zvening Citizen, which is now 
well known, was the first halfpenny paper produced in 
any large city in the country. Its proprietor is in conse- 
quence quite entitled to describe it as “the principal 
precursor of that cheap afternoon press which is now an 
established institution throughout the kingdom.” Naturally, 
when his paper became an “ established institution,” Mr. 
Hedderwick himself became a Glasgow personage, although, 
being of a retiring disposition and a bit of a poet, he never 
posed as such. When any notability visited his city, he 
was introduced to Mr. Hedderwick. ‘Thus, he met Mr. 
Gladstone, Disraeli, Miss Faucit, Douglas Jerrold, and 
Dickens and Thackeray. The thing about Thackeray that 
seems to have struck Mr. Hedderwick most was his extra- 
ordinary resemblance to two Scotsmen, Mr. Ballardie, and 
“my interesting friend, Dr. Carruthers, of the Jnverness 
Courier, a man of similarly noble features.” The resemblance 
between Thackeray and Carruthers was so great that on 
Thackeray calling at Carruthers’ lodgings in London, the 
servant-maid burst into a fit of laughter, thinking he was 
inquiring for himself. 

Mr. Hedderwick’s most readable stories relate to his 
earlier years in Edinburgh and his occasional visits to 
London. He is old enough to have seen William the 
Fourth going in procession to his coronation in 1830, and 
to have dined with W. J. Fox. He once saw Sir Walter 
Scott sitting in the Court of Session as ‘‘one of the clerks 
of court in front of the Judges’ bench. Above him were 
divers senators in the dignity of their official robes, and 
eminent, no doubt, in law; but my gaze was fixed on the 
sagacious features, ruddy complexion, and high, silvery head 
of the one man who, while occupying a lower professional 
level, towered above them all.” In Edinburgh Mr. Hedder- 
wick came to know Robert Chambers, the brothers Combe, 
their nephew Robert Cox, and John Hill Burton. He 
seems to have been most impressed, however, with Charles 
Maclaren. Mr. Maclaren had a fund of dry sarcastic 
humour, and yet it was he who made the celebrated con- 
fession that he ‘joked with difficulty.” Upon this subject 
Mr. Hedderwick writes : “ Mr. Findlay tells me that James 
Payn, who was resident for some years in Edinburgh as 
one of the conductors of Chambers’ Journal, was tickled 
with it. Soon afterwards he worked it into one of his 
popular novels.” 

Under the almost too pathetic title of ‘“ Inheritors of 
Unfulfilled Renown,” Mr. Hedderwick writes of three of his 
literary friends—Alexander Smith, David Gray, and Patrick 
Proctor Alexander. Gray Mr. Hedderwick describes as “a 
young man of good height, broad-shouldered, but hollow- 
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chested and slightly stooping. His dark hair curled over a 
forehead of Keats-like formation.” Patrick Alexander, who 
died only a few years ago, was in some respects the ablest of 
the three. Mr. Hedderwick says of him that “ His personal 
ambition was sluggish, and he never, I think, did reasonable 
justice to his powers.” Alexander was unfortunately all his 
life in such easy circumstances that he was never forced to 
work for a living. Had the pressure of struggle been put 
upon him, he might have become one of the first all-round 
men of letters of his time in Scotland—or even outside of 
it. Yet a selection from his various writings would even 
now be worth making. Mr. Hedderwick puts some stress 
on Alexander’s poetic power. As a poet, however, he was 
imitative rather than original, more of a critic than of a poet, 
and more of a cynical humorist than of a critic. If ever a 
selection from Alexander’s writings is made, it is to be 
hoped that there will not be omitted from it his imitations of 
Carlyle, and the best of his contributions to the Scotsman, 


DRIVER’S INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERA- 
‘TURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.* 


Questions of Old Testament scholarship are no longer the 
property of the merely learned student. Through the press, 
though often in fragmentary and distorted shapes, inklings 
of them and their larger bearings have reached the mass of 
men and percolated down to the lowest strata of thinking 
minds. Even several Bishops have heard of them. The 
time has probably come when the questions and their 
results, and not the results only, but above all their bearing 
on the general belief of men, must be set before all classes. 
Some, indeed, may argue that, be the results of criticism 
true or false, the Apostles knew nothing of them, and 
Christianity is independent of them. That it is independent 
of them we believe to be absolutely true, but this is not 
clear to every one, and perhaps it is clear to few at first 
sight, for even those who are now able to contemplate 
critical results with perfect composure can remember an 
earlier period in their history when their minds were assailed 
with serious perplexities. Canon Driver is too robust a man 
to expose his inward history to the common gaze, but pro- 
bably the position he is able to hold has been gained after 
the manner of men. At any rate it is assuring to hear him 
speak :— 

me It is not the case that critical conclusions, such as those 

expressed in the present volume, are in conflict either with 
the Christian creeds or with the articles of the Christian 
faith. ‘These conclusions affect not the fact of revelation, 
but only the form. . . . They do not touch either the 
authority or the inspiration of the Scriptures of the Old 
‘Testament.”—p. xv. 

Dr. Driver’s work is an ‘Introduction to the Literature 
of the Old Testament,’ in other words, an account, so far as 
reasonable probabilities go, of the sources, the date and 
authorship of the books of the Bible. He is wise in allow- 
ing that critical results are only probabilities, in some cases, 
however, so great as entirely to satisfy the mind, in others 
leaving room for divergence of view. Such divergences are 
often in details, and afford no ground for the assertion that 
the critics are at internecine strife with one another. There 
is both history and theology in the work, but these are not 
there for their own sakes, but as arguments for fixing the 
date and authorship. For criticism has long passed out of 
the stage of being a mere manipulation of words and lin- 
guistic phrases, it draws the contents of the Bible, the 
history, legislation and thought within its argument. It 
compares one code of laws with another, and asks, Which is 
the more developed, and therefore, presumably, the later ? 
It compares laws with historical practice, and inquires, 
At what date does historical practice show the consciousness 
and influence of such laws? The criticism of the Penta- 
teuch is an estimate of the whole religious history of Israel, 
and its result is a new reading of this history, at least in the 
matter of worship. 

The author’s plan is excellent. First he gives an outline 
of the Book he is dealing with. Then follows a literary 
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analysis of it, the various parts being assigned, with as near 
an approach to exactness as is possible, to the different 
sources ; and finally the date of the sources and of the 
Book in its present form is inquired into. All this is exe- 
cuted with much learning, great candour, every consi- 
deration for the opinions of others, but firm assertion of 
his own right to judge. The conclusions reached are in 
the main those of the prevailing school of criticism, though 
with important modifications. On the Psalter he is more 
conservative than some of his contemporaries, and all 
through, particularly in regard to the Pentateuch, he insists 
much on the distinction to be drawn between the date of 
the present writings and the date of the beliefs and practices 
contained in them. We suspect that if the fundamental 
premiss be granted, accepted since Astruc in 1753, that 
there ave documents in the Pentateuch, the main conclu- 
sions of modern criticism are inevitable. If there are 
documents, they are those which scholars have succeeded in 
disentangling ; and if these be the documents, they are of 
the dates assigned to them, that of the latest, the Priests’ 
code, in its present form, being after the exile. The date 
of the writings, however, and the date of the practices and 
thought contained in them, are different things, and even 
many elements contained in a book may be drawn from 
older written sources. Dr. Driver argues that some parts 
of Leviticus lay before Ezekiel in a written form. His argu- 
ments will not convince everyone, but nothing is more pro- 
bable in itself than that sketches of ritual law should have 
been written down comparatively early. 

The projected series of manuals could not have been 
opened more worthily. The work contains everything 
required by students. The analysis of the Pentateuch, in 
particular, is very complete. It is hard reading; let the 
student, when weary, turn to the very able sketch of the 
characteristics of the various sources (§ 7). The book has 
been produced with remarkable accuracy by all engaged on 
it. Let the reader, however, p. 21,1. 3, insert ch. 2 before 
23°-25, and the same on p. 150. Also p. 272, 1. 12, insert 
* not.” A. B. Davipson. 


TIM.* 


The “ new writer” who gives us ‘Tim’ is welcome, and 
his book is sure to be read. It is simple, pathetic in the 
popular manner, somewhat original in idea, and not over- 
done. For all that, it is not a work of real distinction or 
secure promise. It has too much of stale prattle like this: 
“His study was a haven of refuge to Tim on many a 
rainy after-four while the employment said by Dr. Watts to 
be provided for that class of member was busily occupying 
numerous pairs of idle hands in other parts of the house.” 
“Not that the ‘primrose by the river’s brim’ was anything 
more to either of them than the yellow primrose was to 
the gentleman in the poem.” The subject of the book— 
the love “passing the love of women” of one boy for 
another—is so good that one wishes it had fallen into the 
hands of a more skilful and exercised artist—such an artist 
as we hope the author of ‘ Tim’ will yet become. 


CECILIA DE NOEL.t 


The success and the merit of ‘Mademoiselle Ixe’ rouses 

a certain interest in the appearance of a novel by its author. 
“ Lanoe Falconer” has to compete with herself, and her 
new ground is not very happily chosen. There is firmness 
in the build of the characters, and the dialogue is skilful, 
the book is not a good story like ‘ Mademoiselle Ixe,’ 
ut only a pacing-ground for the various personages. The 
scene is laid in a country house which has the distinction 
of being haunted, but the ghost is new-fangled and unsatis- 
factory, never appears twice in the same guise, and, in fact, 
only exists for the purpose of showing up the peculiar weak- 
nesses and, strange to tell, the religious faiths of the 
characters, who each see it in their own way. No one will 
believe in the ghost. George Atherley, his worthy, literal 
wife, and the Bishop, are capitally drawn, and there is power 
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in the scene where kind-hearted Mrs. Mostyn develops her 
Calvinistic views of future punishments, while the voices of 
the children in the garden are calling to her in full expecta - 
tion of the readiness of her sympathy, their faith giving the 
lie to her creed. But Cecilia, whom we have been kept 
longing to see, is disappointing. That love rules the world 
is the gospel she has a mission to teach, but why for that 
reason she should embrace and melt into floods of tears over 
a ghost—and not a real ghost either—we cannot bring our- 
selves to comprehend. 


BLANCHE, LADY FALAISE.* 


A struggle is at hand, we are told in the beginning of this 
book, the like of which the world has never seen, for exist- 
ence and daily bread. But, in spite of variableness and in- 
constancy, the eternal will survive, and intimately associated 
with the eternal, it would appear, is “ the Norman, the aristo- 
crat, my Lord Falaise.” There is a good deal in this strain, 
and a certain amount of cant about “the instinct and pluck 
of caste” pulling the hero through situations in which even 
the low-born need not have been greatly embarrassed. But 
if these preliminaries put us on the defensive, we are soon 
disarmed by the real interest of the book. The central 
figure of Blanche stands out with a certain grandeur of out- 
line. Brought up abroad, with high aspirations fed on 
“ Amiel,” mentally exacting and exclusive, her later girlhood 
is spent in silent revolt against her surroundings in the 
narrow, selfish, and luxurious life of a Devonshire rectory. 
She scorns the devotion of young Falaise, as that of a boy 
unable to enter into her ideal of sacrifice for the poor of the 
earth, and when Damerle, the eloquent preacher, the saver 
of souls, offers his love, she accepts it with passionate grati- 
tude. He is her ideal and her hope of emancipation in one. 
From the moment he betrays her the fervour dies out of her 
soul. Passionless and resigned, she marries Falaise, is loyal 
but indifferent to him, to her boys, to life. Only when 
Damerle’s treason has poisoned his own soul and dragged 
him to disgrace, does the fire awake again. Her struggles 
then are suggested rather than told. The reader is only 
admitted half into the secrets of this proud sufferer. When 
the lightning strikes her by the Calvary on the mountain- 
path, her soul departs as pure as when Damerle woke its 
echoes in her girlhood. The unbending rigidity, the obsti- 
nacy with which she had said all along, “ This life I have 
dreamed must be mine, or if not this, then no other,” go 
to the making of a character which will stay in our memories. 
And so also, in a less degree, will the whole group gathered 
round; her—the amiable nobleman; Damerle, who saved 
others, but could not save himself; his wretched, embittered 
wife ; and the cultivated, easy-going Rector, out of his 
element in modern religious revivals and philanthropies, but 
whose nobility comes to the top in great emergencies. This 
is Mr. Shorthouse’s best work since ‘ John Inglesant,’ though 
the distance between the two is great. 


EDWARD LEMAN BLANCHARD.t 


This is a very valuable chronicle of Bohemia. It cannot 
compare with the brilliant reminiscences of Edmund Yates 
—the best book of the kind ever written. And to those 
without a genuine interest in the theme it may even seem 
forbidding, for there is no denying that the plan followed— 
that of giving a bald diary with very copious notes—is unin- 
viting. But it was plainly the only course open to the 
editors, and they have done their work with such skill and 
loving care that the biography will take rank as a supple- 
ment to Geneste, and will be consulted by all interested in 
the literary history of the Victorian period. What Mr. 
Clement Scott has done is done well; but in justice the 
palm must be given to Mr. Cecil Howard, whose notes 
give evidence of incredible knowledge and painstaking. To 
Blanchard (Leman, not Laman ; Laman was no connection) 


_— Lady Falaise.”’ By J. H.Shorthouse. 6s. (Macmillan 
and Co, 

t ‘The Life and Reminiscences of E. L. Blanchard. With Notes 
from the Diary of Wm. Blanchard.’ By Clement Scott and Cecil 
Howard. With Portraits and Illustrations. Two vols. (Hutchinson.) 
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his friends have done justice; his many amiable quali- 
ties and unbroken, ill-rewarded toil may be seen 
from every one of these pages. But it is in the vast accu- 
mulation of details about persons, places, clubs, books, 
magazines, and plays that the permanent value of the work 
consists. Messrs. Hutchinson have done their part with 
admirable taste. A few slight corrections may be noted. 
Vol. i., p. 94, for “ Lockington ” read “ Lackington”; p. 182, 
Dr. Strauss is not living ; vol. ii., p. 605, “ James” should 
be “John.” Is it correct to say that in 1842 Blanchard was 
editor of “ Chambers’s Zondon Journal”? Some particulars 
about Archdeckne would be very welcome. In this short 
notice we can give no idea of the many amusing stories in 
this book—as of the debating club where one reasoner de- 
scribed another as combining ‘the sentiments of a demon 
and the gestures of an ape.” Its melancholy must not be 
taken too seriously, for in the same page Blanchard says 
that in his forty-eighth year he had not a day’s health, and 
then goes on to give thanks for the health he had enjoyed. 
R. B. Brough was something more than “a sad h 
chondriac.” If for nothing but his verses on Johnson, he 
deserves. to be remembered, and ‘ Marston Lynch’ is 
superior to at least nine-tenths of present-day novels. 


MR. RUSKIN’S POEMS.* 


The get up of these volumes is magnificent ; paper, type, 
and binding are of the best, and the illustrations are repro- 
duced with marvellous exactness. Mr. Collingwood has 
spared no pains on the collection ; his only serious error is 
the omission to allude to Scott in connection with the verses 
beginning ‘‘ Twist ye, twine ye; even so.” Many of the 
poems are here printed for the first time, and nearly all are 
early, the first volume taking us to the end of Mr. Ruskin’s 
sixteenth year, and the second to his twenty-sixth, with a 
few trifles gleaned from the work of his later life. The 
precocity of the poet is remarkable ; some of the pieces are 
quite as wonderful and worthless as Thirlwall’s Primitia. 
Mr. Ruskin has told us that what he thinks best in his 
manner of writing prose is due to Scott and Byron. The 
same may be said of his verse, though there are other in- 
fluences, amongst which that of Beattie may be clearly 
traced. But there is no poetry in these “ poems,” and they 
raise afresh the old question why men capable of poetic 
prose are so generally incapable of poetry. To the illustra- 
tions warm praise must be accorded ; nearly all have some 
striking quality. As to the value of the book as illustrating 
Mr. Ruskin’s life—is not the light thrown on that already 
too fierce ? 

The following quatrain, written in 1881, reveals the best 
and the worst of Mr. Ruskin as a poet :— 

“Trust thou thy love. If she be proud, is she not sweet ? 
Trust thou thy love. If she be mute, is she not pure ? 

Lay thou thy soul full in her hands, low at her feet— 

Fail sin and breath—yet for thy peace s/e shall endure.” 


AT THE CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
THE Diary OF A READER. 


Oct. 1st.—Is it not time that I, the poor down-trodden 
reader, should raise my voice against the villanous three- 
volume system? Just see how it works from my point of 
view. I am subscribing three guineas a year to a Book 
Society, which theoretically enables me to have six books at 
a time, and to change them once a week. But under the 
present system six books mean really two books—two 
novels. Now, if I am arapid reader and cursed with much 
leisure, I can easily dispose of these six books in two days, 
and, for the rest of the week, have to go without any light 
in my life. So that it really comes to this, that the three- 
volume system is an elaborate play on the word “book.” 
It is just a bad pun—meant to delude and deceive the 
unhappy innocent who cannot see through the abuse of 
words. 

All the more welcome, therefore, are those who vary 


* ‘The Poems of John Ruskin. Edited by W. G. Collingwood. 
Two,vols. (Orpington and London: Allen.) 


from the rule, and do their utmost to break through a bad 
convention. Many thanks are due to Mr. Hall Caine for 
having published his ‘ Scapegoat’ in two volumes instead 
of three. And it is not merely for that reason that thanks 
are due. It isa magnificent book—a book written with a moral 
fervour and decisiveness which is quite refreshing in these 
flabby days. It is instinct with sympathy for Oriental 
life. Mr. Hall Caine paints with a very broad brush, and 
it has been somewhat wittily said of him by my wicked 
friend Mr. Oscar Wilde that he writes at the top of his 
voice. He has a great love for what I may call the primary 
colours in human nature—the strong passion of a well-built 
man for a well-built woman, the intense glow of indignation 
at a brutal act or an unjust deed, the desire for revenge, 
the joy of success and the agony of failure—and in ‘ The 
Scapegoat’ his palette is peculiarly simple. Not for him 
the complex emotions of this modern age, 
“ With its sick hurry, its divided aims, 
Its heads o’ertaxed, its palsied hearts.” 

In all his novels he has shown the same love for primitive 
times, for uncivilised or semi-civilised races, and for 
simple plots. Here he has for his theme the tragedy of a 
Jew’s life in Morocco, where the burden of that scapegoat 
among the nations is perhaps at its very heaviest. It is the 
tragedy of a highly moralised and religious race, cast under 
the heel of one of the most degraded of the North African 
nations, and it is a tragedy which, to the shame of the 
world, still goes on from day to day. I confess to having 
been enthralled with this powerful story, though I am not 
among those—a considerable number, it seems—who would 
class it among the great Epics of the world, or who would 
compare Mr. Hall Caine to Homer, Shakspere, and Dante. 

Oct. 8th.—I had thought the detective story completely 
played out after Du Boisgobey, Gaboriau, and Miss Green, 
but Mr. Grant Allen has given my spiritual pride one more 
fall. I defy any one, however skilled he may be 
in the works of the master Euclid and Archimedes 
in this sort, to forecast the ending of Mr. Grant Allen’s 
‘Recalled to Life.’ Curiously enough, the idea is not alto- 
gether dissimilar to that of ‘The Scapegoat.’ In both cases 
the writer has for central figure a girl of noble character, 
whose soul is lamed by the lossof certain essential faculties—in 
the one case of memory, and in the other of sight and hearing. 
The point of the story turns in both alike on the gradual 
development of soul in spite of this loss. If I told any 
more I should spoil the reader’s pleasure. 

The same batch of books which brought me this novel of 
Mr. Grant Allen’s brought me also a specimen of Mr. Rolf 
Boldrewood’s work. Mr. Boldrewood is a colonial novelist 
who is attempting to gain an audience in England similar to 
that which has blest the endeavours of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. Hitherto nearly all that we have known of 
Australian literature has been through the vulgar sensational 
novels of the Melbourne Boulevards—the Mysteries of 
Hansom Cabs and all the rest. But these novels of Mr. 
Boldrewood aim at something much higher than this. They 
are racy of the soil. The free air of the Australian bush 
blows through them. It is an earnest attempt to bring before 
Englishmen the realities of Australian life. Whether we are 
fascinated or not by the strange medley, of rough life, 
rapidly earned riches, and joyous Philistinism in which our 
Australian cousins boastfully revel, will depend upon our 
views of life. For my part, I feel all the more deeply 
grateful to Providence that I have been born in England. 
After Mr. Boldrewood I took Hume Nisbet's ‘ Savage 
Queen’ as a night-cap. It gives a frightful description of 
the effects produced by the system of convict transportation 
in the earlier part of the century—a system admirably 
calculated to intensify crime and bring all criminals to one 
common level of brutality. But as a study of character the 
book is valueless and absurd. It is modelled on Captain 
Marryat in his most exaggerative moods. And though Mr. 
Hume Nisbet may not be an Epicuri de grege porcus, there 
is no reason why he should display his superiority to the 
doctrines of Epicurus by misspelling that philosopher’s name. 

Oct. 15¢h.—Really, Mr. Jerome has a great deal to 
answer for. ‘Two Girls on a Barge!’ ‘ Three Girls in a 
Boat !’—“ The cry is, still they come!" May the rivers 
of, England be abolished, and all the boats and barges with 
them, if this sort of thing is to go onmuch longer. Why 
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did Mr. Jerome ever go out ina boat? Didn’t he know 
that all the young ladies would be running after him? At 
any rate, here they are. Mr. Jerome has gone back to his 
dry boards—but the girls still continue to go down to the 
river in boats and barges, and whatever else they can get hold 
of, to follow lamely in his wake. It may have been once a 
side-splitting thing for three people to go up the Thames in 
a boat, but it has ceased to be a paradox by this time. So 
let the enterprising fair stay ashore in future, and not risk 
their precious lives in vain and perilous navigation. I 
declare that if I saw a boat upset on the Thames to-morrow, 
I should wait to rescue the occupants until they had 
promised not to write a book on it. Or else we should 
have next month, as sure as fate, “Two girls in a boat—and 
out of it,” or, better still, “Two girls in the water and 
_ dog who fetched them out.” Save me from such 
ame ! 

An essay might be written on the mimetic tendencies of 
modern literature. Run your eye down a chance list of 
Mudie’s, and it will strike you even in the titles. Here is a 
novel entitled ‘ The World and the Cloister.’ I envy the man 
who could, with security, choose that title after having 
read ‘ The Cloister and the Hearth.’ And here, not far off, 
are two novels with a striking kinship of nomenclature— 
‘An Australian Girl’ and ‘Two English Girls.’ And, a 
little further down, to complete this sad list of wall-flowers, 
is ‘A Little Irish Girl.’ I will undertake to say that when 
novelists show so little originality in their titles, one is not 
morally bound to investigate further. It is pretty certain 
that there is no more originality inside the cover than 
outside. 

While I am in the mood for trifling with this serious sub- 
ject, I may mention another feeling that came over me yes- 
terday in perusing Mudie’s list. It was one of profound 
compassion for the number of surplus ladies in this other- 
wise gay and brilliant party. From a feeling of courtesy, I 
presume, novelists love to give the title to the heroine, and 
the consequence is that there is a terrible majority of 
women on the list. And, even if they overcome their 
manners and give place to the gentleman, they have no 
scruple in treating him in a way they would not venture to 
treat the heroine. They always praise the heroine; they 
heap her with endearing epithets—‘ April’s Lady’ (a man 
would have been put off with ‘April’s Fool’), ‘Bonnie 
Kate,’ ‘A Born Coquette,’ ‘A Leading Lady,’*A Maiden 
Fair to See,’ etc., etc. But, if they have chosen a man for 
their title, they flout and jeer at him in a shameful manner— 
‘A Brummagem Baron,’ ‘The Bull i’ th’ Thorn’ (a horrid 
way of describing any man), ‘ Humbling his Pride,’ ‘ Lover 
or Friend’ (an unfair insinuation), or they ask an unsympa- 
thetic question, like ‘Was he Justified?’ Now, is it right 
that such different measure should be meted out to the 
two sexes? For my part, I think not; Ilook to see men 
better treated in future. But “ too much of this.” 

Oct. 19th.—Among the batch of books left at my house 
-to-day, I find one more novel on the eternal Irish question. 
There is no better sign of the way that this question pene- 
trates into our homes and affects our lives than the impor- 
tant place it occupies in fiction—the peculiar literature of 
domestic comedy and tragedy. ‘ Naboth’s Vineyard,’ by E. 
Somerville and Martin Ross, is a book which is professedly 
Unionist in its sympathies, and yet is free for the most part 
from the fanaticisms which must always obscure the partisan 
outlook on life. Few Irish novelists can describe human 
beings as they live and move ; their characters are generally 
either demi-gods or demi-devils. Here, however, the normal 
Irish-American is described as he is—not perpetually 
fashioning clock-work infernal*machines and other vain plots 
and conspiracies, but merely as a Celt who has acquired by 
his life across the Atlantic a little more enterprise and 
capacity than his fellows. Irish politics are treated sympa- 
thetically, and the writers bring home fo us some of the 
charm and fascination of the country which, in spite of her 
poverty and her climate, draws back from beyond seas more 
of her emigrant sons than any other country in Europe. 

Oct. 22nd.—The last batch of books for the month brings 
me yet another novel from the pen of that voluminous 
writer, Grant Allen. This book has some curiously 
unaccountable slips in it; it is surely, for instance, a 
sign of over-hasty work when you send the children of 
one of your characters to three different public schools 


in a year—Marlborough (i. 209), Winchester (i. 184), 
and Charterhouse (i. 73). And this over-haste in production 
can be traced throughout, whether in the characters or the 
episodes. The character of Dumaresq, -moulded plainly 
after that of a great modern philosopher, only required a 
little more care to make it quite a notable achievement in 
fiction. But that care is wanting, and consequently we feel 
it to be an unfinished and inconsistent piece of work. But 
in spite of all this, Mr. Grant Allen has produced a 
psychological study of much ingenuity and interest. 


THE YOUNG AUTHOR'S PAGE. 


BY an unfortunate misprint in our last issue—the 1st of 

the month being given as the last day of forwarding 
MSS. instead of the 15th—very little time was given to 
“Young Authors” to send in their manuscripts. They will 
kindly note that in future whatever is received on or before 
the 15th of the month will be noticed, if possible, in the 
next number. 


ABa.—The best of the various things you sent is undoubtedly 
the song beginning “ Limitless Spirit.” But what is the meaning 
of “ Thy homeless heart swells and o’erflows in bruited smart” ? 
In “Conformity” there are good lines, and the conception is 
poetical ; but it is spoilt by bad rhymes, by obscurity of phrase, 
and by an almost entire want of punctuation, which makes of 
stanzas 5 and 15 nonsense. The first verse of the ‘ Song of the 
Sun” sounds like Shelley heard in a nightmare. We have failed 
entirely to discover any meaning in the rhapsody beginning, “Ah! 
who would bear.” -As fcr the “ Autologues,” this kind of 
allegorical writing demands great art to relieve it from dulness, 
and the effect of your dialogues between yourself and your Life is 
dreary. If you wish to learn to write, you had best bear in mind 
that to attempt to express the intangible and the vague, which 
you seem to hanker after, by words which you have not mastered 
the exact meaning of, and without taking pains to put in practice 
the ordinary rules of English construction, must end in hopeless 
bewilderment and in something very unlike poetry. “ 


ALExis and HEPTa sent two sonnets each. There is a strong 
family resemblance between them, and the criticism of one will 
almost serve for the other. They have both learned the mechan- 
ism of the sonnet correctly, and the sentiments expressed are 
admirable. But admirable sentiments correctly expressed do not 
make poetry. The artificial form of the sonnet is a great test of 
force and delicacy of thought. In no other form of poetry is 
triteness so unendurable. The best of the four is that of Alexis 
on Doubt. Hepta’s on the same subject is, we think, misnamed. 
In Fate (Alexis) there are some absolutely unintelligible lines, 
beginning “ Now whirl’d” and ending “ brightest gleam.” 


ALPHA.—Your story is flat. There is not a character in it that 
is clear or life-like. When you are attempting to describe your 
suspense and terror before the train falls over the bridge, you 
break off into a mistimed description of Antibes. You end up 
with a very shadowy love-story between two persons whom you 
have failed to make the reader interested in. And why did you 
not “get up” your local knowledge better? Antibes is not in the 
neighbourhood of Venice. 

M. C. B.—Your sketch has some merit, but it is only begun. 
Something more might be made of the obstinate old Highland 
man who will not see his neighbour’s point. 

D1aL.—Your subject, “Love rules the World,” would have 
been more effective had it been treated dramatically. You have 
contented yourself with making wordy assertions, and the conse- 
quence is that we are left unconvinced at the end as to whether 
Love or Hatred should be the victor. 


ERNEST.—Our counsel to Ernest is to make up his mind on 
what he wants to write about, and to do it, without affectation 
and without digression. Digressions are for the skilful, and 
Ernest has not as yet mastered the art of writing simple accurate 
English. 

M. E. Francis.—If you have the power of imagining a story 
in your mind, or culling it skilfully out of your daily life, there is 
no doubt you could tell it. Your tale begins very well indeed, 
and there are great possibilities of interest in it. But why did 
you not make more of it? Given the painter, the ‘“ Madonna,” 
the priest, and the Irish home in the background, why did you 
spoil all your chances by cutting short the heroine’s life ina 
street accident? We should advise your continuing it from 
p. 36. It is not graphic and crisp enough for a short sketch, but 
were you to allow yourself room for the development of character, 
which you could probably do with some skill, you might make 
from this beginning something of real merit and interest. 


D. B. H.—Your essay on Dido is a careful bit of work, but not 
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better than an intelligent fifth form girl or boy might be expected 
to write. Such expressions as “In conformance,” “ refused to 
accept a negative reply,” might be improved. Your style is 
rather rigid and pedantic. 

T. J.—You have caught something of the manner and a great 
deal of the mannerism of Wordsworth. Both poems are too un- 
relieved, too flat, though the contrast of the poor créf#in and the 
grandeur of his surroundings in one of them is well expressed. 
“Uttered forth” is not a happy phrase. Was Ceres’ joy really 
more earthly than the “great Florentine’s ” ? 

J. B. Have.—Your subject might have been better. Why did 
you not take Raleigh himself to illustrate a sad survival into an 
unheroic age ? Your verses have good points, and the concep- 
tion of the “ Heroes’ Hell” on page 8 is fine. It would be worth 
your while to learn the rules of punctuation, \An age of 
finical perfections ” is hardly an accurate description of the days 
of James I. 

We do not quite know whether A. L.’s and PuHiLip EDEN’s 
compositions were sent seriously or not, With regard to A. L.’s 
verses, we can only ask what are “ Nature’s simple ices”? Toa 
“young author” of fifty-six who uses such enigmatic language we 
have no advice to offer. Philip Eden’s musical sketch might find 
favour at a Christmas entertainment within the walls of Bedlam ; 
nowhere else, we imagine. Such lines as 


“ He’s good and jolly, a born administrator, 
A regular square and upright brick, a real first-rater,’’ 


suggest that the sketch may be meant tobe humorous. We have 
not space to tell of a tenth of the errors in English, spelling, and 
good taste to be found in a single page, but we may point out 
that “lady” does not rhyme with, “baby,” nor ‘“ Toby” with 
“hobby.” By what grotesque inaptness were Sankey’s hymns 
chosen to fill up the gaps in the writer's fancy ? 

J. H. M.— You have still a good deal to do before you master 
the more mechanical part of the story-teller’s craft. On p. 4 
there is a sentence of such length and complexity as to take one’s 
breath away, while such expressions as “ pregnant with sarcastic 
scorn,” “it was sometimes back since,” show that you are in want 
of good models on which to base a correct and simple style. The 
story, slight as it is, is good in its way, and the difficult situation 
of the manager at the opening is told with some humour. 

NicHoL.—Your sketch is a lively bit of character drawing. The 
picture of a vulgar-minded, cynical flirt is exaggerated, and for 
the purposes of the story you have made Jack behave in two 
instances in an improbable fashion, but much may be forgiven, 
inasmuch as you are vivacious. The vile English you make use 
of, such as “representatives of the other sex” for “men” and 
“nasal organ” for “nose,” and the shower of purposeless 
French words scattered about, have no doubt been carefully 
selected by you as characteristic of the vocabulary of your 
heroine. 

OLNEY’S essay is very long and prosy. It shows an intelligent 
appreciation of the poem it deals with, but the forty-one pages 
might be reduced to one quarter, and yet leave space for all the 
real substance the paper contains. The essay has doubtless been 
useful exercise in your study of Wordsworth, but this kind of 
subject, giving you so many props and crutches in the way of 
ideas and words, is not very good practice in the art of writing. 

G. U. P.’s verses are very unpromising. We should be glad 
to examine and do full justice to anything he cares to send us in 
prose form. 

AGNETA RIvERS.—We think your verses very promising, con- 
sidering your age. The most hopeful points about them are, 
that they are evidently not mere echoes of something you have 
read, and that you have not allowed the words to run away with 
you. If you ,continue to make verses out of your own impres- 
sions of life, and take the trouble to use the clearest words you 
know for your purpose, you may yet do something worth taking 
trouble for. By-the-bye, your ‘‘ Sea-port Song ” is not a song. 

RiviERA.—“ In an Olive Wood” is a pretty enough picture, 
but slight. Surely there is a slip of the pen in the lines : 


** Content with wondering spell-bound soul to be 
A prisoner in this enchanted state.”’ 


Try Acain.—Your “Legend” is not a legend. But it is a 
praiseworthy attempt at depicting a beautiful and touching scene. 
The language and the key you have pitched it in are a trifle too 
sentimental. 

T. T. W. sends an excellent essay. It is not exactly the kind 
of paper that finds ready admittance to a magazine, for it is 
lengthy, and just a little sombre ; but it is, nevertheless, a serious 
and interesting literary criticism, and T. T. W. expresses him- 
self, if lengthily, at least clearly and with some force. 

If W. W. wishes to write it would be well for him to put him- 
self on short rations of words. His paper in 20} foolscap pages 
he might reduce to three, and having left his statements stand- 
ing with all the wrappings taken off, it would be easier for him- 
self and others to see whether they bear examination. 


Young authors intending to send MSS. are requested to read 


carefully the regulations contained in the first number of THE 
BookMan, 


THE NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Baring-Gould, S.—The Church in Germany, crown 8vo, 6/-....G er 


Bascom, J.—The New Theology, crown 8vo, 6/-.........ss0 Putnams 
Berry, T. S.—Christianity and Buddhism, 12mo, 2/6 ....... SEG 

Bligh, E. V.—Lord Ebury as.a Church Reformer, 8vo, 10/6 ....Nisbet 
Briggs, C. A.—Inspiration and Inerrancy, crown 8vo, 3/6 ....J. Clarke 


But How—If the Gospels are Historic, crown 8vo, 5 SOCEEOTE -Douglas 
e thoughtful treatise by the author of ‘If the Gospels are 
[ythical, what then?’ The writer, Mr. F. T. Brown, is still better 

as the author of a delightful tract on Bibliomania.] 


Buxton, H. J. W.—In Watchings Often, 12mo, 2/6..... ...Skeffington 
Buxton, H. J. W.—Master’s Message, crown 8vo, .. Skeffington 
Credo and Credulity, by A Believer, crown 8vo, 3/6 .......... E. Stock 


Dale,R.W.—Fellowship with Christ, cr. 8vo, 6/- Hodder and Stoughton 
[Sermons preached by Dr. Dale on special occastons, deeply impreg- 
nated with his characteristic theology. , 

Diggle, Canon.—Sermons for Daily Life, crown 8vo, 5/- ......S. Low 

Exell, J. S.—1 and 2 Thessalonians and 1 Timothy, 8vo, 7/6 ....Nisbet 

Exell, Sts Jobin, Vol. F/G Nisbet 
[An enormous mass of closely printed extracts of varying ei 

Foster, J. E.—Pain, its Mystery and Meaning, crown 8vo, 3/6 .- Nisbet 

Friedlander, M.—Jewish Religion, crown 8vo, 5/-........+: egan Paul 

Fuller, T.—Collected Sermons, ed. J. E. Bailey, demy 8vo, 31/6 Unwin 
(Handsome, and well edited.| 


Further Reliques of Constance Naden, ed. G.M.McCrie,8vo, 7/6 Bickers 
God and the Religion of Science and the Bible, 12mo, 3/6 ....Melville 
Granger, F. S.—Psychology, cr. 8v0, 2/6 .......eseeseneesess Methuen 
Harrison, A. J.—Problems of Christianity and Scepticism, cr. 8vo, 7/6 


Lon 
Hebblethwaite, J. W.—Darkest World turned into Brightest Glory, 
demy 8vo, 5/-.. Chrtstian Commonwealth Office 
Huntington, A. R.—The Peace of the Church, crown 8vo, 6/- ..Nisbet 
Johnson, J., & Langbridge, F.—Stories of Jewish Heroes, as ig, = 


Knight, W.—Philosophy of the Beautiful, cr. 8vo, 3/6 .....+..Murray 

[One of the new ‘ University Extension Manuals.’ A history of the 
chief esthetic ideals of thétworld. A second part will appear shortly.| 

Leathes, S.—The;Law in the Prophets, cr. 8vo, 3/6 Eyre & Spottiswoode 
[4 stron, ey attack on recent Biblical criticism.] 

Macduff, J. R.—St. Paul’s Song of Songs, 12mo, 3/6 ..........Nisbet 

Moore, A. L.—The Message of the Gospel, cr. 8vo, 3/6 ......Percival 

Morden La eng found Wanting, crown 8vo, 3/6 ..E. Stock 

New Christian ear, or Thoughts on the Present tionary, by 

E. S. G. S., 12mo, 2/6..Stoneman 

Newton, R. H.—Church and Creed, 12mo, 1/6 ........-+000: Putnams 

Parker, J.—People’s Bible, vol. 15, 8vo, 8/- ...... Hodder & Stoughton 
[From Isaiah xxvit. to Jeremiah xix.) 

Pentecost, G. F.—Bible Studies in the Psalms and Acts of Apostles, 
[For Sunday-school teachers. Notes on the International Lessons.] 

Ross, C. S.—Colonization and Church Work in Victoria, crown es 7/6 

e 


Me 
Sabatier, A.—The Apostle Paul, crown 8vo, ys. -Hodder & Stoughton 
= translated, with a preface by M. jer and an essay by 
pes Findlay affirming the Pauline authorship of the pastoral 
epistles. 
Sa H.—Races of the Old Testament, crown 8vo, 3/- ..R. T. S. 
‘a 
Schaff, P.—St. Chrysostom and St. Augustine, crown 8vo, 3/6 ..Nisbet 
Skeats, H. S.—History of the Free Churches of England, 1688—1891, 
ith an appendix from ongregational point of view. 
Stokes, Sir G. G.—Nature Theolo 
Lectures, Edinburgh, 1891. Very simple.) 
SyedAmeerAli.—Life andTeachings of Mohammed,demy ee 
Tomkins, H. G.—Life and Times of Joseph, 2/6 .........++++-Re 1: S. 
Scholarly and conservative. | 
alton, Mrs. O. F.—The King’s Cup-Bearer, crown 8vo, 2/-..R. T. S, 
[Moral lessons, illustrated chiefly from Eastern and Biblical history, 
with a map of Assyria.) 
Wordsworth, J.—The Holy Communion, 8vo, 5/- ......++++++++Parker 


New EDITIONs. 


Lux Mundi, edited by C. Gore, cheap edition, crown 8vo, 6/- ..Murray 
Sermons out of Church, by the Author of ‘ John Halifax,’ crown 8vo, 3/6 


FICTION. 
Adams, D.—Robin’s Ride, royal 16mo, 3/6 Cassell 
Adams, E. D.—Comrades True, cr. 8vo, 3/6. -Oliphant 
mateur photography, bicycling, a 

Called Back,’ well the result being a 

very readable tale for a railway journey.) 
Allen, G.—Dumaresq’s Daughter, a Novel,3 vols, 31/6 Chatto & Windus 
Allen, P.—The Boys of Prior Dean, 1/-......... H 

[A tale of village boys their scrapes, ambitions, and successes.) 
Anderson, A. A., & Wall, AA—A Romance of N’Shabe, 5+. Che 


Anthony Hope.—Father Stafford, 6/- .......scceeeeee Cassell and Co. 
{4 tale of svanalé between human affection and the self-imposed 


A Railway Foundling, crown 8vo, 2 a 
Armstrong, J.—Dan’s Little Girl, crown 8vo, 3/- 
Ascott R. Hope.—In Forest and Jungle, Gall and Inglis . 


Ballantyne, R. M.—Coxswain’s Bride, crown 8vo, 2/6 ....:46+++Nisbet 


/ 
inerrancy of the Bible is not part of their Church's creed.] 
VOWS a@ young Anglican | | 2s | 
responded to, and in despair the “‘ Father” seeks a career of ambition 
in the Church of Rome. The book is distinctly above the average.] 
| 
chief species of wild animals. Illustrated.) | 
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Barrett, F.—Sin of Olga Zassoulich, 3 vols, 31/6 ..Chatto and Windus 

Battersby.—Gaspar 
[Zale of a London street Arab who is rescued from his misery and 
trained as a musician.] 


Beale, A.—Fay Arlington, crown 8vo, 5/-....+.+++++5 Griffith & Farran 
Benson, M. E.—At Sundry Times, 2 vols., 12mo, 10/6 ... me i Paul 
Bland, E. A.—Foxy Fielding’s Friend, crown 8vo, 2/- ....+++. 


Bramston, M.—A Village Genius, cr. 8vo, 2/-........ National Society 

Bramston, M.—Abby’s Discoveries, cr. 8vo, 2/6...... National Society 

Brook, N.—Boy Settlers, crown 8v0, 6/- LOW 

Bryce, L.—Romance of an Alter Ego, cr. 8vo, 2/-....+.++- -Routledge 

Buchanan, R.—Come Live with Me and be my Love,2 vols,cr.8vo,21/- 
Heinemann 

Bunner.—Zadoc Pine ........sseeseesesseeeseeeeeeese++Gay and Bird 
yng nna bright and vigorous American stories, which deserve 
to be known. 

Burch, H. E.—Ivy’s Dream, 2/- Le S. 

Caine, Hall.—The Scapegoat, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21/-...... Heinemann 

Carey-Hobson, Mrs.—Old Corney’s Money, cr. 8vo, 1/6 ......R.T. S. 

Carrington, E.—Stories for Some ,imp. 16mo, 3/6 Griffith & Farran 

ell, J.—Wild Bryonie, crown 8vo, 3/6 ......+.- 
[ he heroine, with this appropriate name, is a fascinating but over- 
impulsive young person, whom life tries rather hardly before giving 
her her reward, and allowing her to live happily.) 

Childe-Pemberton, H. L.—Birdie, 3/6................Griffith & Farran 
are, A.—A Local Lion, crown 8v0, 3/6.......0.++e+ss+++++5-P.C.K. 

Coleridge, C. R.—Fifty Pounds, cr. 8vo, 3/- ........ National Society 

Coleridge, C. R.—Amethyst, 2 vols, 

Conney, Mrs.—Peggy’s whet of 3 vols., cr. 8vo, 31/6 Hurst& Blackett 

Corbiere, J. E.—Scarlet and Buff, crown 8vo, 054005008600 

Cotton, F.—Hark Forrard, 12m0, 2/6 .......e+eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeS n 

Crushed yet Conquering, 8v0, 6/- 

Dalin, T.—European Relations, 1/6 ........++se+sse+++-Fisher Unwin 
a volume of the Pseudonym Library, giving interesting pictures of 

trolese scenery and legend, but the story is poor, and seems only to 
have been attempted to give an opportunity for setting forth a tourist’s 
recollections. | 

Davis, E. L.—Stella’s Pathway, crown 8vo, 3/6 .......sse000eR. Te S. 

Deane, M.—Mr. Zinzan of Bath, imp. 16mo, 6/- .............++--Innes 

ews story of a Hampshire belle’s first season in Bath in the reign of 

au Nash, charmingly told. The illustrations are good, but no 
better than the word pictures of the old city in its sprightliest days.] 

Debenham, M. H.—For King and Home, cr. 8vo, 2/6 National Society 

Debenham, M. H.—Mistress Phil, crown 8vo, 2/-...... National Society 

De Witt, J. A. W.—How He made his Fortune, cr. 8vo, 2/6...... Warne 

Dickens, M. A.—Cross Currents, 3 vols, 31/6 ......Chapman and Hall 

Doudney, S.—Godiva Durleigh, 3 vols, cr. 8vo, 31/6 ....Sampson Low 

Drosines, G.— Stories from TAMO, BS... 
[A dainty volume of ‘The Children’s Library.’ The stories which 
are translated from the Greek are not fairy tales in the English sense 
of the word, but children will like them nevertheless. Some of them 

ve a flavour of Andersen.]| 

Falconer, L.—Cecilia de Noel, cr. 8v0, 
[Reviewed at length.] 

Fanshawe, F. C.—Susie’s Service, 

Farrar, F. W.—Darkness and Dawn, 2 vols, 8vo, 28/- ......Longmans 
[Reviewed at length.) 

Fearn, M.—Valencia, cr. 8v0, 1/6 ....cccccccccccccccccccccccelte Le Se 

Fenn, G. M.—Burr, jun., crown 8vo, 5/- ......- ...Griffith and Farran 

Fenn, G. M.—To the West, cr. 8v0, 5/- 006s 

Freeborn, Mrs.—Senaniza Cauldwell 
a story for children about South Africa during the war in Basuto- 
land. Two English boys captured in Pondoland are saved by a 
Saithful Kaffr. 

Garnett, Mrs. C.—Her Two Sons .........cccccccccccccceesFartridge 
[A story for young men and maidens.] 

Gerard ; or, The World, the Flesh, and the Devil, 3 vols, cr. 8vo, 31/6 

Giberne, A.—Won at Last, crown 8v0, 3/6 ...csseeeeeceeeeeess Shaw 

Giberne, A.—The Dalrymples, cr. 8vo, 3/6 ......0eeeeeeee++-Nisbet 

Gilliat, E.—Dorothy Dymoke, cr. 8vo, 3/- .. ak a 

Gillie, M. E.—Raffan Folk, cr. 8vo, 3/0 Innes 

Godde:d, J.—Alison Brand’s Battle in Life, 9d. ............Cauldwell 

Green, E.C.—Dare Lorimer’s Heritage, crown 8vo, 5/- .... Hutchinson 

Green, E. M.—When We were Children, imp. 16mo, 3/6 ....S.P.C.K. 

Haines, R.—Unless ! crown 8vo, ....Blackwood 

Harraden, B.—New'Book of the Fairies, imp. 16mo. 6/- Griffith & Farran 

Havilland, S. de—Mystic Serpent, cr. 8vo, 6/- ...... lliffe 
[A gruesome story of hypnotism, occultism, vivisection, and a murder 
club. The writer says the marvellous incidents are founded on fact, 
and has a full belief in_the malevolent power of hypnotism, as well 
as in its beneficent side.] 

Haycraft, M. S.—Silverbeach Manor, 1/6 .........+++++++0-Cauldwell 
[Zells of the evil done by the “ dreadfuls” exhibited in a little sho 
~ ta ‘ed town, and how a young girl’s mind is influenced by 


Henty, G. A.—The Dash for Khartoum, crown 8vo, 6/- ......Blackie 
[A tale of the Nile Expedition, and of the adventures of Edgar 
Clinton, who ran away from home to be a soldier. There is a capital 
description of the battle of El-Teb.] 

Henty, G. A.—Held Fast for England, crown 8vo, 5/- ........Blackie 
i“ stirring story of the siege of Gibraltar, and the part that a plucky 

nglish boy, Bob Repton, played in it.) 

Henty, G. A.—Redskin and Cowboy, crown 8vo, 6/-.........-Blackie 

Hertford, A. C.—Molly, cr. 8vo, 

Hibbard, G. A.—Iduna, and other Stories, cr. 8vo, 5/- cloth ..Osgood 

Hitchman, M. A.—Maud Beverley, crown 8vo, 6!-....Digby and Long 

Ho a F.—Convict King, crown 8vo, 2,6 ....Ward and Downey 

Holt, E. S.—Countess Maud, crown 8vo, 5/- .....0seseeeeeeeee ++ Shaw 

Hope, A. R.—Redskin and Paleface Hogg 
[A story of the war on the plains of America during the last thirty 
years, with a of incident, insurrection, captures, and escapes. It 
is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the American Indians.] 

[Contains the legend of Sigurd and the building of the Cathedral 
as - as a modern story of two boy and girl companions in the old 

city. 


Hungerford, Mrs.—A Born Coquette, cr. 8vo, 3/6 ..G and Farran 
ackson, A. F.—The Doll’s Dressmaker, cr. 8vo, 2/6 .4......S.P.C.K. 
oan’s Victory, crown 8v0, 1/6 ....National Society 


ohnson, FF R.—Parachute and other Bad Shots,roy.8v9,3/6 Routledge 


«Lamb, R.—Work, Wait, and Win, cr. 8vo, 5/- .. 
Lambroso, C.—The Man of Genius, crown 8vo, 3/6 ....+++++++++.Scott 
Lane, L. M.—Mrs. Lupton’s Lodgings, 1/6.....++++e+++ee0+ebartridge 
Leighton, R.—Pilots of Pomona, crown 8vo, 5/- ......+++++..-blackie 

[Short tale of the devotion of a young London servant-maid.] 
Lyall, C. H.—Under the Apple Tree, imperial 8vo, 2/- ..........Shaw 
Lysah, C.—Little Princes in the Tower, 4to, 6!-.........+..+. Lrisehler 
Lyster, A.—Hatherly’s Homespuns, cr. 8vo, 
ackenzie, H. B.—After Touch of Wedded ds, 5/- ......Oliphant 
[A well-written, interesting religious story.] 
M t, F.—A Fatal Silence, 3 vols, crown{8vo, 31/6 Griffith & Farran 
Matthews, B.—With my Friends, crown 8vo, 6/- .......... Longmans 
Maupassant, G. de.—The Odd Number, cr. 8vo, 2/6 ..........Osgood 
Mercier, J.—Arum Field, crown 8v0, 
Milman, H.—Those Children, 
Moore, F. F.—The Ice Prison, cr. 8vo, 3/- Seb C.K. 
Muir, A.—Charming to her Latest Day, crown 8vo, 3/6 ........Sutton 
[Bright and pleasant.] 
Munro, J.—The Wire and the Wave, crown 8vo, 3/6..........R. T. S. 
Murfree, F. D. D.—A Singer’s Wife, crown 8vo, 5/- .........-Cassell 
Newman, Mrs.—Ian, crown 8v0, K. 
Nisbet, H.—The Savage Queen, cr. 8v0, 2/6......s0seeeeeeeee++ White 
Paull, M. A.—Is that all deceubweduenaeuceyeretekaneieconscuee 
[The story ¥ a girl with noble qualities whose life is ruined by in- 
temperance. 
Paull, M. A.—The Light of the Home ........++eeeeeeeee0++Crombie 
ae 4 how the proud heroine, Magnolia, is converted to Methodism 
a. h 


dedness. 


th and Farran 


Peard, F. M.—Abbott’s Bridge, cr. 8vo, 3/6..........National Society 

Perkis, C. L.A Red Sister, 3 vols, cr. 8v0, 31/6.......++0+++.5.» Low 

Phelps, E. S.—Fourteen to One, crown 8vo, 6’-.........+++++-+Cassell 
[A collection of short stories told in a religious vein. There is a 
good deal: of shrewd observation of character in them, and some of 
them rise to real pathos.) 

[A story for young people. Guy Hamilton, the hero, is the victim of 
a plot to deprive him of his property. He ts sent to sea, shipwrecked 
on a desert island, lives amongst savages, is adopted by a benevolent 
gentleman, and finally comes to his own again.) 

Rickards, M.—Meg and Ollive, sees HOgg 
[Zhe friendship, quarrels, and adventures—there is a serious one on 
the cliffs—of two little girls, aunt and niece.) 


Riley, L. A.—Father Christmas Stories, 1/- .....eeeeeseeesese+sHOg 
[A little boy’s adventures in Fumbleland. The stories are lively, a 
evidently inspired by Hans Andersen. 


Royce, G. M.—The Little Bugler, 1/- Partridge 
[A true tale of a boy’s adventures in the American Civil War.] 
Russell, W. C.—My Danish Sweetheart, 3 vols, 31/6 ........Methuen 
Serant, E. de—Clouds of Black and Gold, cr. 8vo, 3/6..Digby and Long 
Séguin, L. G.—Heroism in Humble Life, imp. 16mo, 5/-......R. T. S. 
Sharpin, E.—For Lassie’s Sake, a Novel, crown 8vo, 3/6 ...... Haddon 
[A tale of two unattractive young people, who grow up together 
and eventually marry.] 
Sherwood, Mrs.—The Juvenile Loom cr. 8vo, 5/-......Sonnenschein 
Shipton, H.—Two Friends and a Fiddle, cr. 8vo, 5/- ........S.P.C.K. 
Shorthouse, J. H.—Blanche, Lady Falaise, 6!- ............Macmillan 
Shute, E. L.—Fancies Free, royal 8vo, 2/6 ........seee+eeee6+. Warne 
Sitwell, I.—Moorend Farm, cr. 8v0, 3/- 
Soans and Kenyon.—Treasure Lost and Treasure Found 2/6 Cauldwell 
[A story for young people. It tells how the De Romsey treasure 
wasfound and wasted, and how other treasure, not earthly, was 
Sound.) 
Stockton, F. R. —Eleven Possible Cases, crown 8vo, 5/-........Cassell 
Stockton, F.R.—Rudder GrangersA broad,andotherStories,8vo, S. Low 
Stuart, E.—The Silver Mine, cr. 8vo, 3/- ......... .-» National Societ 
Synge, H.—Great-Grandmamma and Elsie, 16mo, 3/6.......... Casse 
Taylor, L.—Jeanette, crown 8v0, 2/6 Te Se 
Thanet, O.—Otto the Knight, etc., crown 8V0, 5/*...eceseeeeees 
Thorn, I.—Geoff and Jim, imp. 16m0, 2/- ......sseeeeeeseeee eG 
[Reviewed at length.) 
Vincent, J.—Vaillante ce que Femme Veut, crown 8vo, 2/6.. Williams 
Norgate 
Voltaire.—Zadig, and other Tales (1746-67), a new Translation b R B. 
well, 12mo, 3/6..Bell 
(Lf people wish to read Voltaire’s inimitable ‘ Candide’ and his other 
stories in English, which we doubt, they will find this an excellent 
and readable translation. 
Whitby, B.—One Reason Why, 2 vols, cr. 8vo, 2t/- Hurst & Blackett 
Whitehead, C. E.—Camp Fires of the wy ye 31/6........Douglas 
Whitty, B.—One Reason Why, 2 vols, cr 8vo, 21/-.. Hurst & Blackett 
Wilcox, E. W.—A Double Life, crown 8vo, 2/-..........Gay and Bird 
Wilford, Vivid, crown 8v0, 3/6 Gardner 
Yonge, C. M.—Constables’ Tower, cr. 8vo, 3/- ...... National Society 


NEw EDITIONS. 


A. L. O. E.—The Lake of the Woods ................Gall and Inglis 
A. L. O. E.—Christian Conquests ....... seeeeeeeeeeesGall and Inglis 
Daudet,A.—PortTarascon,trans.byH.James,cheap edn. 8vo,5/- S. Low 
Needell, Mrs. J. H.—Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter, cr. 8vo, B.. . Warne 
Payn, James.— Burnt Million, cr. 8vo, 2/- 

Shorthouse, J. H.—The Countess Eve, cr. 8vo, 3/6..........Macmillan 
Tytler, Sarah.—Girl Neighbours .............+++++++bBlackie and Son 


4 
7 Howard, B. W.—Quenn, cr. 8v0, 2/- 
- if ing’s Ferry in the Days of the Press-Gang, cr. 8vo, 2/6 National Society 
: Kirk, R.—By the North Sea Shore, crown 8vo, 2/-.......... S.P.C.K. 
| 
ig 
| 
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POETRY, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Adams, W. A.—With Poet and Player, 12mo, 4/6 ..........E. Stock 
Bancroft, H. H.—Lite Industries, crown 8vo, 7/6....Gay and Bird 
Barnett, E. A.—Dr. and Mrs. Gold, crown 8vo, 6/-. Sonnenschein 


_— Scottish Poetry, crown 8vo, 3/6 ........+++. Williams & Norgate 
[An attempt to do for Scottish poetry what has been done for Chaucer 


and Gower. The selections Fe Zhomas the Rh vr, Blind Harn, 
and Barbour are excellent, but the book is outwardly unattractive.] 
Geddes, J. V.—In the Valhalla ...............- Leng and Co., Dundee 


[Some of the verses in this volume show true poetic feeling, though 
the best of them seem echoes from modern bards. Mr. Geddes sings of 
latter-day themes.| 
Goethe’s Herman and Dorothea, ed. W. T. Hewett, cr. 8vo, 4/6, Isbister 
Green, E. C.—Shadowland, 12mo, 1/6 SHAW 
Hutton, L.—Curiosities of the American Stage, 8vo, 12/6......Osgood 
Jennings, W.—Shi King, Old ‘‘ Poetry Classic’’ of the Chinese, 
A.—Blue Poetry Book, cr. 8vo, Longmans 
[Zhe selection has been made from the point of view of a healthy 
child, poems of action forming the greater part. Mr. Lang has 
written an introduction. The illustrations are not up to the mark.) 
Lecky, W. E. H.—Poems, r2mo, §/- ... Longmans 
Moliere’s Misanthrope, Notes by G. H. Clarke, crown 8vo, 1/6 
Williams and Norgate 
Nineteenth Century Satire, crown 8vo, 6/- ...........+....-Remington 
Norton, C. E.—Dante’s Divine Comedy, vol. i., cr. 8vo, 6/-.. Macmillan 
Norton's scholarship guarantees the value of this trans- 
tion, which was revised by F. R. Lowell.) 
Osmaston, F.—Loose Blades from the One Field, 3/6...... Kegan Paul 
Palgrave, W. G.—A Vision of Life, cr. 8vo, 7/- ............ Macmillan 
[ £1 some respects a remarkable poem, full of lofty sentiment, and with 
Jine passages.) 
Poems of Life, by Two Brothers, cr. 8vo, 4/6 .......+.++++.-+-Methuen 
Rathbone, P. H.—Legends of the Rhine, 12mo, 5/-_ ......H. Glaisher 
Shakespeare’s Works, ed. W. A. Wright, vol. 4, roy. 8vo, 10/6 Macmillan 
Shakespeare’s Works, Oxford Edition, cr. 8vo, 36 RR Frowde 
Sing Gom.—Stepping Westward ............+...++ Simpkin, Marshall 
[A thin volume of rather dull verse by an Indian minstrel, dedicated 
to Lord Ripon.) 
Story of the Ere-Dwellers (Eyrbyggia Saga) in English, by W. Morris 
and E. Magnusson, cr. 8v0, Quaritch 
Templeman, E.—Poems, cr. 8v0, 3/6 ....secesceccccecsceceselts Stock 
Whitman, W.—Good-bye, my Fancy, 8vo, 4/6 .........++.+..Putnams 


NEw EDITIONs. 


Lyrics from Song-books of Elizabethan Age, ed. A. H. Bullen 
12mo, 5/-.... Laurence & Bullen 
[A reprint in a dainty form of an exquisite collection of lyrical gems.] 
Wordsworth, W.—Selection from the Sonnets of, 4to, 25/- .... Osgood 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 


Blanchard (E.L.),Life and Reminiscences of,2 vols, 8vo,32/- Hutchinson 
A record of literary strueele and at the same time a useful reference 
ook for the history of the English stage from ’44 to’89. Blanchard’s 

diary reveals an attractive personality.) 

Bompiani, $.—Italian Explorers in Italy, crown 8vo, 2/- ......R.T. S. 
(Biographies, with portraits, of Miani, Gessi, Casati, and others, re- 
printed from the ‘ Leisure Hour’ by the suggestion of the ‘ Journal of 
the Royal Geographical Society.’) 

Brown, C.—History of Nottinghamshire, 8vo, 7/6 ..........+.E. Stock 

Browne, P. H.—Early Travellers in Scotland, 14/- ............Douglas 

Caldecott, A.—English Colonization and Empire, 3/6.......... Murray 

Campbell, J. K.—Rambles in South Africa, 8vo, 5/- ..........Holmes 

k, E. B.—Twelve Months in Peru, royal 16mo, 5/- ........Unwin 

Coates, R., Life of, b J; R. and H. E. Robinson, 7/6 ........S. Low 

Colleges of Oxford, t e, their History ,and Traditions, edited by A. 

ark, dem 8vo, 18/- Met juen 

Craufurd, A. H.—Gen. Craufurd and his Light Division, cr. 8vo, 16/- 

Griffith and Farran 

Danilevski, G. P.—Princess Tarakanova, 8vo, 10/6 ...... Sonnenschein 
[The story of a remarkable woman, a pretender to the throne of 
Russia in the reign of Catherine, written in the form of a historical 
novel. But there is more history than fiction in it.] 

Doré, G.—Life of, by B. Jerrold, 8vo, 21/,.....++++++++++.W. H. Allen 

Eastwick, C. W.—Life and Adventures, 8vo, 5/-_......++..++..Unwin 
op snee had a long and adventurous life. He was thrice captured 

by the enemy, and thrice shipwrecked, and he was blind for thirt 
three years. This spirited and reliable autobiography is edited by 
his grandson, Mr. Herbert Crompton. 

Ellis per Lincoln, crown 8v0, 2/6 Nisbet 

Finck, H. T.—Spain and Morocco, cr. 8v0, 4/6 _.....+.+++«+++Percival 
[By the well-known writer in the New York ‘ Nation.’} 

Flinn, J.J.—Chicago,Marvellous City of the West,cr.8vo,5/-Gay and Bird 

‘oreman, J.—The Philippine Islands, 8vo, 21/- .. Sampson Low & Co. 
[A history of the islands till 1888, giving a tempting picture of them 
Jrom the planter’s point of view.) 

Froude, J. A.—Divorce of Catherine of Aragon, 16/- ......Longmans 

Gardiner, S. R.—School Atlas of English History, 5/- ......Longmans 

Hall, H.—Antiquities and Curiosities of the Exchequer, 8vo, 7/6,E. Stock 

Hannay, D.—Rodney, crown 8v0, 2/6 .....Macmillan 

Hedderwick, J.—Backward Glances, crown 8vo, 7/6........Blackwood 
[Reviewed at length.) 

Heimore, F.—Memoir of Thomas Helmore, crown 8vo, 2/6 ....Masters 


Hope, A. R.—Royal Youths, 5/-..... 
Hutton, L.—Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh, cr. 8vo, 5/-....Osgood 


~~ Mrs.—Dr. Liddon’s Tour in Egypt, crown 8vo, 5/-....Longmans 

b rt from the glimpses of Dr. Liddon, has not much interest. Dr. 
n’s diary exists in manuscript, and will no doubt be printed.) 

Low, E.—History of Hampton Court Palace, vol. x imp. 16mo, 31/6 Bell 

Macdonald, Sir J., Anecdotal Life of, by E. B. Biggar, 5/-....Stanford 

Macfadyen (J. A.), Life of, by A. Mackennal, cr. 8vo, 7/6.. Hodder & S. 
A well written biography of an eminent Congregational minister. | 
adden, R. R.—Memorrs, 1798-1886, ed. T. M. Madden, cr. 8vo, 7/6 

Maguire, F. M.—C. igns in Virginia, 1861-62, 3/6 emtemic 

aguire, F. M.—Cam sin Virginia, 1861-62, errr 

Martin, F.—Elizabeth Gilbert and her Work for Blind, cr.8vo, 2/6 Cassell 

Mason, A. G.—Women of the French Salons, royal 8vo, 25/- .. Unwin 

Munro, J.—Heroes of the Telegraph .......ccssceecseeceeees R. T. S. 
to the ‘ Pioneers of Blectricity. Contains biographies of 

heatstone, Sir W. Thomson, Siemens, Fleeming Fenkin, etc., with 
@ concise account of their contributions to telegraphy.| 

Paravicini, F. de—Early History of Balliol College, 12/-.... Kegan Paul 

Tells the story of the early benefactors of Balliol, and much ancient 
istory about what is 1 gia looked on asa very modern college. It 
is written by the wife of a college tutor.) 

Paton, J.G.—Missionary toNewHebrides, chp ed.6/-Hodder& Stoughton 
[4 cheap and handsome volume.)} 

Phillimore, Sir A.—Last of Nelson’s Captains, 8vo, 12/6 ...... Harrison 

Pimblett, W.—True Stories from African History,2/6, Griffith and Farran 

Robertson, W.—Lords of Cuningham, crown 8vo, 5/-......A. Gardner 
[4 careful historical story.) 

Rockhill, W. W.—Land of the Lamas, 8vo, 15/-............ Longmans 
i account of travels in almost unexplored regions of Thibet. Mr. 

ockhill, dressed as a Chinaman, spoke Chinese, and does not seem to 
have suffered from the hostility of the Thibetans.] 

Saint-Amand’s(I.de) Marie'Antoine tte at the ‘Tuilleries,1789-91,cr.8vo,5/- 

Schurz, C.—Abraham Lincoln, crown 8vo, 2/6 ..............Putnams 
- excellent sketch—perhaps the best that has been published. 

eprinted from the ‘ Atlantic Monthly.’] 

Theobald, R. M.—Memorials of J. D. Morell, imp. 16mo, 2/6, Steward 
[Put together with extraordinary clumsiness, but contains some in- 
teresting matter.) 

Tillotson, J.—Pioneers of Civilisation 
— of soldiers, traders, explorers, missionaries, and others w 

e introduced ‘‘ conditions of social life before which the savage 
vanished.’’| 

Tregellas, R.—Memoirs of hisAdventures in West Ind.1781,3/6,Oliphant 

Verschuur, G.—At the Antipodes, crown 8vo, 7/- ............S. Low 

Watts, H. E.—Life of Cervantes, 1/- ..... eaitioegees ... Walter Scott 
[An excellent biography, one of the best of the ‘ Great Writers’ series.] 

Watts Phillip.— Watts Phillip, Artist and Playwright, 10/6 .. Cassell 
[An account of the life and work of the euther of the ‘ Dead Heart,’ 
who was also a journalist and caricaturist. There are good repro- 
ductions of many of his sketches in the volume.] 

Wilberforce (Bishop), by G. W. Daniels, cr. 8vo, 2/6.......... Methuen 
[An interesting account of the life and labours of the man who first 
made the te a working a nn Mr. Daniel’s judgment 
deals pery ispassionately with the stormy controversies that surged 
round the Bishop’s name and work.] 

Wilson, D.—Memorials of Edinburgh, 2 vols, 4to, 25/- ..........Black 

Wingate,F.R.—Mahdism and the Egyptian Soudan, 8vo, Macmillan 
[4 history of the events in the Soudan during the last ten years. 

he information has been obtained from the lips of Mahdist —— 
Srom Mahdist documents, and other sources only accessible to the 
writer, the head of the Intelligence Department of the Egyptian army.) 

Wolff, H. W.—The Country of the Vosges, 8vo, 12/-........ Longmans 
[Reminiscences of journeys on foot by an intelligent traveller who has 
a _— _ to say with regard to the customs and the history of the 
people. 

Wordsworth, C.—Annals of my Early Life, 1806-1846, 15/- ..Longmans 
[4 highly interesting chronicle of a genial bishop who “ writes to the 
— 5.” We shall review it at length on completion. The 
English and Latin verses which make up too large a part are of no 
great merit.] 

Yoxall, J. H.—Pupil Teachers’ Geography, crown 8vo, 3/6 ....Jarrold 
[Planned to supply the information needed for examination furte, 
and nothing more. As the information is up to date, it will probably 
serve its purpose, but the type and maps leave much to be desired.) 


NEw EDITIONS. 


Burney, J.—History of the Buccaneers of America, 8vo, 4/6 

Sonnenschein 

[Reprinted from the edition of 1816. Worth while reprinting the 

account of the doings of these interesting ruffians in the Library of 
Standard Authors. 


Mackonochie, A. H., Memoir of, by E. A. T., cheap ed., cr. 8vo, 76 
K ‘aul 


e 

Poe, E. A.—Life and Letters, 2/- nn 
$. H. Ingram’s biography.) 

[Zales of the persecution of the Protestants.) 


LAW, PHILOLOGY, SCIENCE, ART, AND SCHOOL 
TECHNICAL BOOKS. 


Adams, W. S.—Diseases and Lameness ot Horses, cr. 8vo, 10/6.. King 
Bennett, A. W.—Flowerless Plants, 1/6 ........++seeeeeeee++-GUm 
Benson, M.—Capital, Labour, and Trade, 12mo, 2/6 ........S.P.C.K. 


Brown, E.—Poultry Keeping, cr. 4to, 6/-...... Fanciers’ Gazette Office 
Brown, G. B.—Fine Arts, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Briicke, Prof. E—The Human Figure. Authorised trans.Grevel & Co. 
A book for Art students and amateurs, dealing with the beauties and 
ects, from an esthetic poiut of view, of the human figure. Itisa 

Sor a more intelligent study of artistic anatomy.) 


Children’s Casket, Poems for Recitation, cr. 8vo, 7. -Griffth & Farran 
Criticisms on ‘* General Booth’s Social Scheme, 8vo, 2/6Sonnenschein 
Dawson, B. C.—Poems, Ballads, and Love Lyrics .... Tweedie, Leeds 
[ The editor tells us these Foon: are ‘‘ the production of one who has, . 
fm, aed childhood, felt an irresistible impulse towards the Poetic 
rt. 
| 
Blades, W.—Pentateuch of Printing, 4to, 15/- ..............E. Stock 
[A posthumous work of the late printing enthusiast. Contains some ; 
curious information, and a memoir by Elliot Stock.) : 
/ 
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Bryans, G. H.—Intermediate Mixed Mathematics, crown 8vo, 2/6 en 
[The first of a series called * The National Churches.’| 


Clegg, C. E.—Elocutionary S ens, crown 8vo, 2/- .. ..Philips 
Clouston, E. S.—Neurosis of Development, 8vo, 7/6.. Oliver and Boyd 
Compton, A. G.—First Lessons in Metal Working, 6/6. ..- Kegan Paul 
Cooke, M. C.—British Edible Fungi, cr. 8vo, 7/6... oe an Paul 
Crowther, J -—The Microscope, 3/6 auldwell 
[An po hm to illustrate religion by the wonders ‘seen through the 
microscope. | 
Cunningham, W.—Use and Abuse of Money, cr. 8vo, 3/- ...... Murray 
[One of the University Extension Manuals. An interesting statement 
of the problem of capital in relation to social duties. ] 
of with the Encheiridion & F 
A charming edition of Long’s translation of 
nglish one of value.) 
Dixon, C.—Birds of our Rambles, crown 8vo, 7/6 .. Chapman and Hall 
Ely, Talfourd.—Olympos ...-Grevel 
4 systematic treatise on classical ‘mythology, with excellent photo- 
graphs and illustrations.] 
Edridge-Green, F. W.—Colour Blindness, crown 8vo, 5/- Kegan po 
ory ed. W. May, Vol. 8, folio, 42/- S. Lo 
oilers in Art cr. 8vo, 3/6 “Tsbister 
mig collection of short critical agaonics of artists, English and 
Soreign, of this century, with raits of the artists, and engravings 
of some of their principal wor 
F. O.—Architectural Perspective, demy 8vo, 3/6 
Gore, J. E.—Star Groups, small qto, 5/-  .. 
gy ee datid Disease in its Clinical Aspects, 16/- ....Pentland 
Goat ur Common Birds, oblong 8vo, 6/- ...... Gay and Bird 
Graves, Je E.—Fifth Book of Thucydides, 12mo, 3/6........ Macmillan 
Guillemin, A & Magnetism, sup. 8vo, Macmillan 
—Codex Sangallensis, royal 8vo, .-Camb, Univ. Press 
Harris, J. R.—Some Interesting Syrian and P estinian 
Inscriptions, royal 8vo, ....Cambridge University Press 
“Harrison, M.—Guide to Modern Coo ery, crown 8vo, 6/- ......5. Low 
Hellyer, S. S.—Principles and Practice of Plumbing, 5/-.......... Bell 
Henty, G. A.—Those Other Animals, 2nd Series, cr. 8vo, 3/6.. 
[An attempt to persuade us to revise our opinions about certain 
animals, domestic and otherwise ; not excepting the extinct dragon, 
and the far extinct bacillus. 


ents, 2 vols, 10, 
‘pictetus, the 


Homer’s gd Books 7 to 12, Intro. and Notes y 
Hu . G. C.—Condensed Mechanics, — 8vo, 2/6 Lockwoo 
Hulme “yd E.—Symbolism i in Christian Art, . 8vo, 3/6..Sonnenschein 
Innes, L. C.—Principles of the Law of Torts, a dp Te Stevens 
acobs, J.—Studies in Jewish Statistics, 8v0, Nutt 
errold, B.—Life of Gustave Doré, illus., demy 8vo, 21/-..W. H. Allen 
gbein, Dr. G.—Electro-Deposition of Metals, 25/- :'S. Low & Co. 
—.. Ww. .—Reynolds and Children’s Portraiture in England, 4to, 7/6 
artin, 


C.—Notes on Elemen Ph hy, 2/- . ywood 
Maskett, P. E.—Diseases of 


Moliére’s Le Misanthrope, ed. H. W. G 
Musset, A. de—Pierre et Camille, 12mo, "Percival 
Parker, Thermodynamics, cr. 8vo, 9/- Cam. Univ. Press 
L.—Principles of Political Economy, 8vo, 9/-.... Kegan Paul 

H. J.—Engineering Chemistry, crown 8vo, 10/6... Lockwood 
Roberts, H.—Grammar of the Khassi mine 10/6 . .. Kegan Paul 
Roberts, J.—Law Relating to Public Health, 8vo, Sgfmooe - Butterworth 

Rogers, horold J. E.—The Economic Interpretation of History 

Fisher Unwin 

Lectures delivered in Worcester College Hall, Oxford, 1887-8. Mr. 
ogers regarded political economy as the “ interpretation of all social 
conditions.” It is from this broad he deals with his sub- 
ject. He holds an interesting place between the old and the new 
schools, and devotees of both will find much of interest in this volume.] 
Rumsey, A.—Legal Handbook for Executors, cr. 8vo, 3/6 Sonnenschein 
Schofie d, A. T.—How to Keep Healthy, crown 8vo, 2/-...... R. 7.38. 
th very sensible book on the laws of health, and on common ailments. 
excellent chapters on Inside a Brain” and“ A Bad 


—Schliemann’s Excavations, roy. 8vo, 18/.. Macmillan 
Scottish Clans and their Tartans, 2/6 ..000cssceccccescccccese JOHNSON 


[With good coloured illustrations.} 
Short Grammar of German*Language, 12mo, 4/6 ....... 
Solly, J. R.—Acting and the Art of Speech, 12mo, 1/6 ...... E. Stock 


Thucydides, es, Book vi, ed. F. Stout, crown 8vo, 4/6 


R. C.—Modern Factory System, 8vo, 14/-.... Kegan Paul 
L.—Names and their Meaning, 8vo, 7/6 ......... Unwin 
—Tombs of the Kings of Engl land,’ 8v0, Low 
Walle A. D.—Introduction to Human Phi siology, se ans 
Wood, Sir H. T.—Light, an Elementary Treatise, 2/6..... ~ Whittaker 
Wrightson, Professor.—Crops, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Book of the Circus, 8vo, 2/6 By Stok 
Brenan, R. H.—Children’s Afternoon, crown 8vo, 3/6 ‘ables 


Brief Counsels concerning Business, crown 8vo, 2/6 ............ 
[Good advice on moral and practical topics, addressed to 
ume by the author of How to be Happy though 


Champ -—Le Violon de Faience, 12mo, 
Child, T icate Dining, cr. 8vo, 3/6 Osgood 
Dell, E. E.—Pictures from Shelley, Macmillan 
Hatton, 'C.—Reminiscences of Gentlewoman of LastCentury, Cornish 
[4 lively picture of old-fashioned provincial life. iss EHutton’s 
Sather was a friend of Dr. Priestley,and suffered in the Birmin, Posen 
riots. Miss Hutton had many literary friendships, and her 
are bright and witty. ] 


é verses are inferior 


Lehman, R. C.—In Cambridge Courts, 3/6 ..... ..-Henry and ~~ 
[Papers mostly vabrevtet rom the ‘ Granta,’ on sub jects relatin 
such topics as uates, nage etc., dia gues in WwW ich 
dons and tutors yones orators figure, a batch of verses ; the whole 
dedicated to ‘ the best of good fellows,’ the Cambridge undergraduate. ] 


Leisure Hour, 1891, 7/6.. eee RTS: 

an interesting series of articles on the Statesmen of 
urope. 
ay fy —Place Names in Strathbogie, 4/6 ...... Aberdeen, Wyllie 
rs, now revised, originally appeared in the Proceedings of 

Huntly Field Club.’”” They contain a great deal of 
and legendary information concerning the district.) 

Macaulay, Dr.—Cromwell Anecdotes, 12mo, 1/6.. Hodder & Stoughton 
[4 careful and interesting collection.) 


endorfer, L.—Merry Companions, folio, 7/6 Grevel 
“Chapters on everybody's doctor, ‘the Sashionable, the rural doctor, 
the specialist, homeopathist, etc., with one on the coming man. Du 
Maurier contributes a title-page. 7 
Séguin, L. G.—Heroism in Humble Life .........0.eeeeeeees 
[An account of the Montyon a pe y jor? 
— Sor heroism in humble life. Ten of the heroes and heroines 
their noble acts recorded here. ae 
Sharpe, G. H.—Words for the Weary, crown 8vo, 1/6..... ...Gardner 
Somerville, T Square, 4/6 ....McKinlay, Glasgow 
—- ‘Square is the summary of the modern prosperity of the city. 
book sketches the 0 the buildings, the institutions, and 
gives an account of the notabilities towhom statues have been erected.} 
Spencer, R.—To Young Men going out into Life, 2/6 ...... a 
Sunday at Home, 1891, 
pers on Life and Thought in France, and 
erat Life among the Assyrians and Babylonians.] 
Swales, F.—Driving as I found it, 10/6............. Drentano 
Talks to Girls, by One of Themselves, 12mo, 1/6 
Thayer, W. M.—Way to Succeed, cr. 8vo, 3/6 Hodder and. Stoughton 


Thirteen Essays on 7 Percival 
s Seasons » obinson, ..-Frowde 
ren.—Lazy Thoughts of a Lazy Girl, 1/- keffington and Son 


[A gossip, in a somewhat cynical strain, on bills, afternoon tea, dress, 
watering-places, and such like themes.) 


[4 new volume of a popular Pa gee for children. There are 
of of stories. The illustrations are abundant and 
‘ai 
NEw EDpITIONs. 


Bartlett.—Familiar Quotations. 9th oo Macmillan 
Gough, J. B.—Platform Echoes, 8vo, 3/6 ......Hodder and Stoughton 


The Bookman. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE BOOKMAN may be had through any Newsagent, anu at 
Smith’s Bookstalls, or direct from the Publishers, on the following 
terms, commencing at any date :— 


FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM, EUROPE, CANADA, 


AND THE UNITED STATES. s. d. 
6 months, Post free, prepaid... 


Cloth Cases for preserving the monthly numbers may 
be had of the Publishers, price 4s. each. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 27, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


One Inch in Column - £0 8 0| Half a Page (One Column) £4 4 0 
Quarter Page - - - 2201] WholePage- - - - 800 
SPECIAL POSITIONS BY AGREEMENT. 
ADVERTISEMENTS must be sent by the 15th of the month to— 
J. F. SPRIGGS, Advertisement Office, 23, Old Bailey, London, E.C. 


PrinTeD BY HAZELL, WATSON, & VINEY, Lp., 5 & 6, Kirsy STREET, Hatton GarveEn, E.C.—November, 1891. 


i 
- gy tep, .—By Seashore, Wood, and Moorland, crown 8vo, 2/6 Partridge 
i [A good holiday book for boys and girls. Part of it has appeared 
before under the title of ‘ Stories and Pictures of Birds. and * Stor; 

it 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


EDINBURGH: No. 6, St. Andrew Square. LONDON: 17, King William St., E.c. 


In this SOCIETY are combined the advantages of Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 


Tue Premiums are so moderate that an Assurance of £1,200 or £1,250 may generally be secured from the 
first for the yearly payment which usually would be charged (with profits) for £1,000 only—equivalent to an 
immediate Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. 


The Wuote Prorits go to the Policyholders, on a system at once safe and equitable—no share being 
given to those by whose early death there is a /oss. Large additions have thus been, and will be, made to the 
policies of those who participate, notwithstanding the lowness of the premiums. 

The Surptus at last Investigation was £1,051,035, which, after reserving one-third, was divided among 9,384 Policies 
entitled to participate. First additions (with few exceptions) ranged from 18 to 34 per cent., according to age and class. Other 
Policies were increased in all 50 to 80 per cent. 

New Assurances completed in 1890 were 21,032,008, 
Being for the 17th year in succession above @ Million. 

Premiums in year, £600,820. Total Income, £907,648, 
Total Claims in year (including Bonus Additions*) were £431,466. 
* These averaged about 49 per cent. on Assurances which participated. 
THE FUNDS (increased by £363,150) amounted to 27,356,619. 

The Expenses were under 10 per cent, of Premium Income. 


Examples of Premiums for £100 at Death—with Profits. 


Age next Birthday’ 25 30 35 40 45 5° 55 


The usual non-participating rates differ little trom these Premiums. ] 
* A person of 30 may secure £1,000 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20 15s. This premium would generally elsewhere 
secure £800 only, ianend of £1,000. Or, he may secure £1,000 by 21 yearly payments of £27 13s. 4d.—being thus free of payment 


after age 50. 
t At 40, the Premium ceasing at age 60, is, for £1,000, £33 14s, 2d.—about the same as most Offices require during the whole 
term of life, Before the Premiums have ceased the Policy will have in at least one division of profits. 
To Professional Men and others, whose income is dependent on continuance of health, 
this limited payment system is specially recommended. 
Pouictzs, as a rule, are Wor.v-wipr after five years, provided the Assured has attained the age of 30. 
Report, with full Statement of Principles and Tables of Rates, may be had. 


J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. JAMES GRAHAM WATSON, Sor 


To be published on December 2, VOLUME IV. of 


THE MEMOIRS: OF PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND. 


Edited with a Preface and Notes, by the DUC DE BROGLIE, of the French Academy.—Translated by Mrs. ANGUS HALL. 
TO BE COMPLETED IN FIVE VOLUMES. 
Vols. I, II, and III, now ready, with Portraits and Autographs, 8vo, cloth, price 21s. each net. 


NEW NOVELS. NEW BOOKS for PRESENTS. 
CLEMENT BARNOLD’S INVENTION. By Lionel Hawke. Cloth, te and White 


Florence Marryat's New 3 Vol. Novel. 
A — SILENCE. by Florence Marryat, Author of “The | GRANNY’S ye CHAIR AND ITS TALES OF FAIRY 


Risen Dead,” “ A Scarlet Sin,” ete. 3 vols. TIMES. oh Frances Browne. Illustrated with 16 coloured and 
New and Cheaper Edition. 63 black and white Pictures by Mrs. Seymour Lucas. Crown 4to, 
ALLAN’S WIFE. By H. Rider Haggard. Illustrated. Cloth paper boards, 5s. 
—_ TWICE FOUR. Original Stories by E. Nesbit, Mes. Patchett Martin. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers. Price 3s. 6d. each. Mics 
coiou ustrations 
THE STANDARD LIBRARY. by H. J. Johnstone, E. Hume, F. T. Underhill, J. M. Dealy, E. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Frontispiece. Welby, and M. J. Fullwood, F. 
THE NEW VOLUMES IN THIS POPULAR LIBRARY we ig A.W. 


ARE “ ” 
NABOTA’S VINEYARD. By the Author of “An Irish Cousin,” ete. Over the Sea.” Crown 4to, paper boards, 3s. 6d. 
MISADVENTURE. By W. E. Norris, Author of “Major and | goME SWEET STORIES Of OLD: BOYS OF BIBLE STORY. 


Minor,” etc. : By the Rev. C. J. Ridgeway, M.A, With 8 coloured Iilustrations 
A BORN COQUETTE. By the Author of “ Molly Bawn.” by Henry Ryland, and 28 black and white by May Bowley. 
By Frank Barrett, - By F. wv. Robinson. Crown 4to, paper boards, 2s. 6d. 
HANNAH AND SAMUEi. |THE HOLY CHILD. 
FE. Nis. URTING OF MARY SMITH. SHUNAMITE WOMAN AND | THE PRESENTATION IN THE. 
By S. Baring-Gould By Mrs: Oliphant. 
Tue PENLYCOMEQUICKS. ae Illustrated in Black and White. 
By A. Conan Doyle. MOIRS OF JANE CAMERON. NOBODY’S BUSINESS. By Edith Carsington, Author of “ Stories 
SIGN OF FOUR, By F. W. Robinson. for Somebody.” Profusely Illustrated by Etheline E. Dell. 4to, 
By the Author of “ Three-Cornered PRISON CHARACTERS. cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6s. 
THE PHILOSOPHER in SLIPPERS PL EUALa Live Iv PRISON. A NEW BOOK OF THE FAIRIES. By Beatrice Harraden, Author_ 


of “Things will Take a Turn,” “ Master Roley,” etc. Illustrated 
by E. Lupton. 4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6s. 


PRESUMPTION OF LAW. By a Barrister and a Lady. Crown 


8vo, paper, price Is. “THOSE CHILDREN.” By Helen Milman, Author of “ Boy,” “The- 
ONLY A SHADOW. By D. Christie Murray and H. Herman, Crown Little Ladies.” With Illustrations by Emily J. Harding. 4to, 
8vo, paper, price Is. cloth elegant, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. } 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN & CO., LIMITED, London and Sydney. 
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JAMES NISBET &C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


Pictured Palestine. By the Rev. James Net, M.A., 
Author of “Palestine Explored,” etc. With Eighty Illustrations 
a —s Clark, Henry A. Harper, and other artists. Medium 

8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Church and Her Doctrine. [Fssays by 
(amongst others) the Rev. Henry Wace, D.D., the BisHoP oF 
Ossory, the Rev. Sir Emir1us Laurie, the BisHop or Sypney, the 
Revs. C. H. Water, M.A., H. C. G. Mou es, M.A., etc., etc. 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s, 

Corn on the Mountains. A Series of Sermons. By 
Rev. Joun Rosertson, The Gorbals Tabernacle, Glasgow. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Computation of 666, and Its Relation to all 
Anti-Christian Systems; but with Special Reference to a Person 
—the Coming Anti-Christ—to be overthrown by the Sun of 
Righteousness. By Two Servantsor Curist. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

St. Paul’s Song of Songs. A Practical Exposition 
of the Eighth Chapter tothe Komans. By Rev. J. R. Macpvurr, 
D.D. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

Bible Object Lessons. Addresses to the Young. 
oy the a James Wetts, M.A. With Illustrations, Crown 

VO, 3S. 

The New Life. Words of God for Disciples of Christ. 
By the Rev. AnpREw Murray, Author of “ Abide in Christ,” etc. 
Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. : 

The Children’s Pulpit. A Year's Sermons and 

’ ‘Parables for the Young. By Rev. J. Rerp Howatt, Author of 
“The Children’s Angel.” Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life. 
‘By H. W. S. Revised Edition. Small crown 8vo, 1s. 6d., paper 
cover; 2s., cloth; 3s., cloth, gilt edges. + 

Saint Chrysostom and Saint Augustine. By 
Puiutp ScuarF, D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Thomas Elwood, and other Worthies of the 
Olden Time. By Frances Anne Bunce, Author of “A 
Missionary Life—Stephen Grellet,” etc. Small crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNDER REVIEW. 
A SERIES OF WORKS ON PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Small crown 8vo, 1s. each. 

The Christian’s Start. By the Very Rev. the Dean 
“or NoRWICH. 
The Moral Culture of the Christian. By the 

Rev. James McCann, D.D. 
The Pathway of Victory. By the Rev. Roserr 
 B. Grrpiestong, M.A., Hon, Canon of. Christ Church, and late 
~ Principal of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford. 
The Christian’s Recreations, By the Rev. Henry 
Sutton, M.A., Vicar of Holy Trinity, Bordesley. 

The Christian’s Progress. By the Ven. G. R. 
Wynne, D.D., Archdeacon of Aghadoe. 

The Christian’s Duties and Responsibilities. 
By the Very Rev. W. Lerroy, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 

The Christian’s Aims. By the Rev. ALrrep Prar- 

son, M.A., Incumbent of St. Margaret's Church, Brighton. 

The Intellectual Culture of the Christian. 

By the Rev. James McCann, D.D. 
= Christian’s Privileges. By the Rev. W. J. 
ANE, M.A. 
The Christians’s Inheritance. By the Rev. C. A. 
Goopuakrt, M.A., Incumbent of St. Barnabas’, Highfield, Sheffield, 


The Buffalo Runners. A Tale of the Red River 
a By R. M. Batrantyne. With Six Illustrations. Crown 

VO, 55. 
A Coxswain’s Bride; or, The Rising Tide: and Other 


Tales. By R. M. Battantyne. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 


2s. 
Those Three; or, Little Wings. A Story for Girls. 
By Emma MarsHatt. With Six Illustrations. Extra crown 


8vo, 5s. 
In the Purple. By Emma Marsnatr. With Four 
_ Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

My Lady Bountiful. By Emma Marsnatt. With 
Four Illustrations, Small crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

The Dalrymples. By Acnes Ginerne. With Four 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Above Board. A Tale of Adventure on the Sea. By 
Cuartes Metcatre. With Six Illustrations. Extra 
crown 8vo, 5s. 

Work, Wait, Win. By Ruts Lams, Author of 
“One Little Vein of Dross,” etc. With Six Illustrations. Extra 
crown 8vo, 53. 

The Well-Spring of Immortality. A Tale of 
Indian Life. By S. S. Hewtett, Author of ‘“ Daughters of the 
King,” and “None of Self and All of Thee.” With Twenty-five 
Illustrations. Post 4to, 5s. 


JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, BERNERS STREET, W. 


The Religious Tract Society's List, 


Just Published. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


THE CALIPHATE: Its Rise, Decline, and Fall. By Sir 
WILLIAM MUIR, K.C.S.1, LL.D., D.C.L., Ph.D., Author of 
“ The Life of Mahomet,” “ Mahomet and Islam,” etc. 

“The story of Islam, stationary as it is, is a study which English- 
men who represent, as Lord Beaconsfield used to say, a great Mussul- 
man power, have no right to neglect, and in this study Sir William 
Muir must always be regarded as one of the most competent and 
authoritative guides.”—The Zimes. 


Just Published. Imperial 8vo. 8s. handsome cloth, gilt edges. 


UNITED STATES PICTURES: Drawn with Pen 
and Pencil. By RICHARD LOVETT, M.A., Author of “ Nor- 
wegian Pictures,” “London Pictures,” etc. With Map and 155 
Engravings. 

“The Text is pleasantly written, and the woodcuts are always 
graphic, the whole forming an excellent introduction to the varied 
characteristics of American life and scenery.” — 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS ACCORDING TO 
THE AUTHORISED VERSION. Metrically arranged with 
Introductions, various Renderings, Explanatory Notes, and Index. 
‘Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth boards, red edges. 
“The Introduction is a learned essay on the Psalms, which the 
student will read with great interest, and the notes are elaborate and 
scholarly.”—The Scotsman. 


THE RACES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By A. H. SAYCE, M.A., LL.D., Author of “ Fresh Light from the 
Ancient Monuments,” “ The Hittites,” etc., etc. By-Paths of Bible 
Knowledge. No. 16. With Illustrations from Photographs by 
Mr. FLINDERS PETRIE. Crown 8vo, 3s., cloth boards. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOSEPH IN THE 
LIGHT OF EGYPTIAN LORE. By the Rev. H. G. TOMKINS. 
By-Paths of Bible Knowledge. No. 17. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. cloth. 


THE NONSUCH PROFESSOR IN HIS MERI- 
DIAN SPLENDOUR; or, The Singular Actions of Sanctified 
Christians. By the Rev. WILLIAM SECKER, Minister of All 
Hallows Church, London Wall. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. T. L. CUYLER, D.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 


ATTRACTIVE TRUTHS IN LESSON AND 
STORY. Aseries of Outline Lessons with Illustrative Stories 
for Junior Christian Endeavour Societies, Children’s Meetings, and 
Home Teaching. By Mrs.A.M. SCUDDER. With Introduction 
by the Rev. F. CLARKE, President of the Young People’s Societies 
of Christian Endeavour. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth, 

ITALIAN EXPLORERS IN AFRICA. By SOFIA 
BOMPIANI. With Portraits and Illustrations. New Leisure 
Hour Library. No. 3. Crown 8vo, 2s., cloth boards. 

HOW TO KEEP HEALTHY. = Familiar Talks on 
Hygiene. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D. Illustrated. New 
Leisure Hour Library. No. 4. Crown 8vo, 2s., cloth boards. 

BRIEF COUNSELS CONCERNING BUSI- 
NESS. By an old man of business. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 

HEROES OF THE TELEGRAPH. By JOHN 
MUNRO, Author of “Electricity and its Uses,” “Pioneers of 
Electricity,” etc. With Portraits. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 

HEROISMS IN HUMBLE LIFE: or, Stories from the 
Records of the Montyon Prize of the French Academy. By L. G. 
SEGUIN, Author of “ Walks in Algiers.” With Illustrations. 
Small 4to, §s., cloth, gilt edges. 


NEW POPULAR ANNUALS, 


Forming cheap, attractive and useful volumes for presentation: 


THE LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL. 3856 pages. 
Imperial 8vo, Frofusely Illustrated. 7s. in handsome cloth, 

THE SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL, 328 pages. 
Imperial 8vo. Coloured and Wood Engravings. 7s, in hand- 
some cloth. 

THE BOYS’ OWN ANNUAL. 832 pages. With 
10 Coloured and upwards of 500 Wood Engravings, 3&s. in hand- 
some cloth. 


THE GIRLS’ OWN ANNUAL. 832 pages, profusely 


Illustrated. 8s. in handsome cloth. 


ILLUSTRATED TALES. Twenty-five Illustrated Stories: 
have just been published, ranging in price from 6d. to 6s. each, 
attractively bound, and suitable for Presents or Prizes. 


PLEASE SEND A POST CARD TO THE TRADE MANAGER, 


56, Paternoster Row, Lonoon, F.C., and ask for the Religious. 
‘Lract Society's ILLUSTRATED LIST OF NEW AND RECENT 
BOOKS. 


Published by the hes 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, .56, Paternoster Row, Lonpon; 
And Sold by all Booksellers. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & (C0. 


A DARK CHAPTER OF HISTORY. 

THE PRINCESS TARAKANOVA: A Dark Chapter of 
Russian History. Translated from the Russian of Danr- 
LEvskI. With Engraved Plates, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“This very remarkable book. . . . fact stranger than fiction. Itis well 
known that a mysterious Pretender, in the person of a young girl who called 
herself the Princess Tarakanova, shone from the end of 1760 till 1776. The 
story is a fit subject for a novelist’s _— - jally such a terse and vigorous 

e ia 


Danilevski’s. The details of t e ot the unha lady were ob- 
tained by Danilevski from authentic official documents.” —Quoen. ¥ 


TO ALL BROWNING STUDENTS. 

THE BROWNING CYCLOPAEDIA. By Dr. Epwarp 

Berpor. Very thick large crown 8vo (about 700 pp.), 10s. 6d. 

*.* This the most important and generally useful Browning work hitherto 

a is at length almost ready, and will, it is hoped, be issued before 
end of the present month. 

THE FIRST IMPORTANT BOOK ON ARGENTINA. 

ARGENTINA AND THE ARGENTINES. By Tuos. A. 

Turner, for many years resident in the Argentine Republic. 

Profusely Illustrated with Plates and Cuts. 15s., 8vo. [Shortly. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. HENRY GEORGE. 

THE CONDITION OF LABOUR. By Henry Gerorcr, 
Author of “ Progress and Poverty.” With Appendix containing 
the Papal Encyclical Letter on Labour. 2s. 6d. 

THE STUDENT’S MARX: An Introduction to the Study of 
Marx’s “ Capital.” By Epwarp Ave.inG, D.Sc., Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London. 

ROBERT OWEN: His Life and Times. By Luioyp Jones. 


With Portraits, Fac-similes, etc. Double Volume, 3s. 6d. 
*,* Complete List of the 40 vols. on application. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. Each8s. 6d. 


1. MONUMENTAL BRASSES. By Rev. Hersert W. 
Mack 1, B.A., late Hon. Sec, Cam. Univ. Ass. of Brass Collectors. 
Fully Illustrated. [Second Edition. 


2. SYMBOLISM IN CHRISTIAN ART. By Professor 
F. E, Hutng, F.S.A., of King’s College, London. 113 Illustrations. 


3. HERALDRY. By Professor Hutme. 194 Illustrations. 


Tue DILETTANTE LIBRARY. 


1. DANTE AND HIS IDEAL. ByHerserr Baynes, M.R.A.S. 
2. BROWNING’S MESSAGE TO HIS TIME, By Dr. 


E. BERDOE. : 
3. IBSEN. By the Rev. P.H. Wicksteep, MA. [Next Week. 
4 GOETHE. By Oscar Brownine, M.A, [ Shortly. 
5. DANTE. By Oscar Brownine, M.A. [Shortly. 


NAVAL WARFARE OF THE FUTURE. By Tuomas 
Waraker, LL.D. 5s. Calls attention to the present unsatisfactory 
state of affairs, considers the advantages possessed by England, 
and the dangers by which she is threatened, and examines 
the policy and legal aspects of changes in the conduct of 
warfare. 

DR. AND MRS. GOLD. An Episode in the Life of a Cause. 
By Epitn A. BARNETT. 


“This charming novel has a plot strong and powerful, and the interest of 
the exciting story is well to the Chronicle. 


NEW VOLS. OF CHEAP LIBRARY EDITIONS. 


HISTORY OF THE BUCCANEERS OF AMERICA, 
By Captain J. Burney, F.RS. 400 pp. and 2 Maps, 8vo, 4s., net. 


DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. New Edition, in 10 vols. 8vo. 
45s., net. Originally published at £6, it is now for the first time 
issued at a popular price. 


PEPYS’S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by 
Lord BrayBRookE. 4 vols. 8vo, 18s., net. 
Complete List of the entire Series on application. 


HISTORY OF TITHES. By Rev. H. W. Crarxe, 6s. 

“ A scholarly and opportune contribution to the discussion of the revenues 
of the Church. Shows considerable historical research, careful analysis of 
successive legislation, as well as the latest statistics.” —Speaker. 

‘Cannot fail to be of use.”—Review of the Churches. 

“The best and most trustworthy manual upon tithes.” —Manchester Guardian. 

“Mr. Clarke has devoted an immense amount of industry to the task of 
showing that Tithes are not Scriptural, that they were not paid for centuries 
after the christian era, and that indeed their payment at all Pa very doubtful 
affair.”—Glasgow Herald. 


For the Condition of the Russian Peasantry, see 
The RUSSIAN PEASANTRY: Their Agrarian Condition, 
and Religion. By Srepniak. Second Edition. 8vo, 
los. 6d. 

A SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY OF 

DICTIONARY OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES, MY- 
THOLOGY, RELIGION, LITERATU AND ART. 
Adapted from the Work of Prof. Seyftert by Prof. Henry NEtrie- 
sup, M.A., and Dr. J. E, Sanpys. 450 Illustrations, 4to, 
double columns, 21s. 


Swan Sonnenschein & Co.'s New Catalogue (650 Works) sent free. 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Square, London. 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 
beg to announce that Mr. AUSTIN 
DOBSON’S Critical Biography of 
HOGARTH, wth Bibliography and Catalogue of 
Prints and Paintings, is now veady. Demy 
Svo, with numerous Illustrations and Photo- 
gravure Plates, buckram, gilt top, 245. A 
limited Large Paper Edition is in preparation, 
price £2 12s. 6d. net. 


DR. PAREKH IN EQUATORIAL AFPRIOA. Demy 
Svo, fully Illustrated, cloth, Une Guinea. 
“There are few pages of the book which do not contain observations 
and notices of special interest to medical readers. Dr. Parke shows 
himself to be a well-informed physician.”—British Medical Journal. 


THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, E.G. By H. D. 
saill, D.C.L. Bemg the New Volume in “Tne Queen’s Prime 
Ministers Series.” With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. [Ready. 
EDMOND SCHHBRER’S BSSAYS ON ENGLISH 
dui Al . Translated with a Critical Introduction by 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
buckram, gilt, 6s. 


PREACHERS OF THE AGE. 
Uniform crown 8vo vols., with Photogravure Portraits, 
ce 38. 


BY HIS GRAOW THH.AROHBISHOP OCF OANTER- 
BURY. LIVING THEOLOGY. [Now Ready. 


BY THH RBV. ALBXR. MACLAREN, D.D. OF 
MANCHESTER. THE CONQUERING CHRIST. 

Volumes wiil toliow in quick succession by other equally well-known 
and representative preachers. Full prospectus on application. 


SHVEN YEARS IN THE SOUDAN: being a Record of 
Explorations, Adventures, and Campaigns against the Arab Slave- 
Hunters. By RoMoLo Gesst PasHA. Collected and edited by 
his Son, Fe~1x Gesst. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

ON_ THE BORDER WITH GENERAL GHORGH 
CROOK. By Joun G. Bourkg, Captain Third Cavalry, U.S.A. 
Fully Illustrated. Royal 8vo, cloth, One Guinea. 

The three principal campaigns of that distinguished soldier against 
the Apaches, the Sioux, and the Cheyennes are described in these pages 
with picturesque realism, and the book abounds in exciting adventures 
in connection with the suppression of these three distinct rebellions 
amongst the Indians in the wild west of America. ‘ 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. By Harriet Bescuer Stowe. 

ibrary Edition, with 126 new Illustrations specially drawn for 
the work. 2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS: an Examination of the 

istorical and Geographical Conditions under which the Western 
Continent was Disclosed to Europe; with an Inquiry iato the 
Personal History of Cristoval Colon. By Justin Winsor, Author 
of *A Narrative and Critical History of America,” etc. With. 
Maps and numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. ~ { 

GUIDE TO MODERN COOKBRY. By Miss Mary 
HARRISON, Author of “ ‘Ihe pkilful Cook,” etc. With a Preface 
by the Right Hon. Sir Thomas DYKE ACLAND, Bart. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

THE CITY OF DRBHADFUL NIGHT, and other 
Places. Depicted by RupyarD K1pPLinG, Author of “The 
Soldiers Three,” “ Plain Tales from the Hills.” Demy 8vo, paper 
covers, Is. 

A RED SISTHR: a Story of Three Days and Three Months. 

y U. L. PIrKis, Author of “ At the Moment of Victory,” etc. 3 
vols, crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 

THE SQUIRRHL INN. By Franx R. Srockron, Author of 
“Rudder Grange,” etc. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

OHSAR CASOABHL. By Jutes Verne, Author of “From 

e to oon,’ “ Around the World in Eighty Days,” etc. 
Illustrated with 80 Full-page Engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 6s. 

HOW MARTIN DRAEKH FOUND HI& RATHER: 
or, Wanderings in the West. By G. Norway, Author o: 
Adventures of Johnny Pascoe,” etc. Illustrated by Lancelot Speed. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


AN INCA QUEEN ; or, Lost in Peru. By J. Evetyn. Iillus- 
trated by celot Speed, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, §s. 
ROGHR INGLHTON MINOR. By Tatzsor Barings 


Author of “Sir Ludar,” etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 5s. : 


LONDON : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, : Limited, . 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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THE CAVENDISH LIBRARY. 


'A Series of Standard Works in English Literature printed on superfine 


paper and uniformly bound in neat library style. 

“*In the ‘ Cavendish Library’ we have literature in every way such 
as it should be, the book not too heavy for the pocket, yet 500 pages 
of clear, readable type, for a surprisingly small price; the series certainly 
deserves its success.”—Liverpool Mercury. 

In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, uncut edges, 3s. 6d. each, 


Half-hours with the Best Humorous 
AMERICAN AUTHORS. Selected and Arranged by CHARLES 
Morris. With Steel Portraits. 2 vols, 

William Hazlitt, BEssayist and Critic. 
Selections from his Writings. With a Memoir, Biographical and 
Critical. By ALex. IRELAND, Author of ‘“‘The Book-lover’s 
Enchiridion,” ‘* Memoir of Emerson,” etc. ‘With Steel Portrait. 


‘History of the War in the Peninsula, 


and in the South of France, from the Year 1807 to the Year 1814. 
By Major-General W. F. P. Napier, C.B. 6 vols, with Notes, 
Steel Portrait, and 55 Maps and Plans. ‘ 
Leigh Hunt as Poet and Hssayist. Being 
the Choicest Passages from his Works. Selected and Edited, with 
a Biographical Introduction, by CHas, KENT. With Steel Portrait. 
Half-hours with the Best American 
AUTHORS. Selected and Edited by CHaRLEs Morris. Ia 4 
vols., containing Extracts from Celebrated American Authors. 
With Steel Portrait. 
The Life of Wesley, and The Rise and 
PROGRESS of METHODISM. By Rosert SouTuey (Poet 
Laureate). Edited by the Rev. J. A. ATKINSON, M.A., D.C.L., 
Vicar of Bolton, Hon. Canon of Manchester. With Steel Portrait. 


Evelyn’s Diary and Correspondence. From 
1641 to 17¢6. Edited by WiLL1AM Bray. With Frontispiece 
P and full Index. c Senet 
s’s Diary and Correspondence. Edite 
“by Lord BRAYBROOK. With Steel Frontispiece, Portrait, and 

ll Index. 


Half-hours with the Best Authors. Edited 
by CHARLES KNIGHT. In 4 vols., with Steel Frontispieces. 
Half-hours of English History. In 4 vols., 


with Steel Frontispieces. Edited by CHARLES KNIGHT and 
L. VALENTINE. 


The Rise of the Dutch Republic. By Joun 
LoTHRop MOTLEY. Complete Edition. In 3s. Volumes, with 
Notes and Index. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Beprorp STREET, STRAND. 


FRANK MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


IN THE Press, READY IMMEDIATELY. 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 5s. 


The Book-Bills of Narcissus. An Account 
rendered by RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, Author of * Gec 
Meredith,” ‘‘ My Ladies’ Sonnets,” ‘* Volumes in Folio,” etc. 

*,* Twenty-five Copies on Large Paper, numbered, imp. 8vo, buckram. 

Price on application. 

‘His wayward moods, his innocent love affairs, his wanderings, his 
readings, his culminating grand passion, Mr. Le Gallienne renders his 
account of them all, and does it in a fresh and breezy style which suits 
his pleasant subject admirably. There is a special charm, too, about 
the graceful lyrics which sparkle here and there in the pretty little 
volume. In fact, Mr. Le Gallienne is an artist.”—‘‘ The Baron’s 
‘Assistant Reader,” Punch, September 19th, 1891. 

**Among the depressing, brutalities which, on the one hand, are 
saluted as the outpourings of unparalleled genius, and the Cockney 
vulgarities which, on the other, are accepted as humour fit for innumer- 
able editions, it is pleasant to come upon a booklet so delicate, so 
artistic, and so fanciful as ‘The Book-Bills of Narcissus.” . . . I 
quote the delightful songs which George Muncaster —_ to his 
children. . . .. Happy re Ge Owen, and Phyllis, say I, to have 
such songs to wake them and 1 
Jllustrated London News, September 26th, 1891. 


LIMITED TO TWO HUNDRED SIGNED AND NUMBERED COPIES. 
Captain Castagnette: His Surprising, almost 
- Incredible, Adventures. From the French of MANURL, by AUSTIN 
Doxson. Printed by Ballantyne and Co, on Large Paper manu- 
factured for the purpose. With the 43 humorous [Illustrations by 
Gustave Dore, an India Paper, mounted in the Text. Royal qto, 
extra cloth, morocco back, gilt top, 21s. net. 


CONCLUDING VOLUME OF ‘* THE MORAY LIBRARY.” 
Letters to Bminent Hands. (Anprew Lane, 
RuDYARD KIPLING, R. L. STEVENSON, etc.) By *‘i.” 75 Large 
Paper, 8vo, 9s. net ; 190 Small Paper, fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d.net. All 
printed on Van Gelder’s hand-made paper, edges untrimmed. 
* .* For List of this Series, apply to the Publisher. A few volumes can 
still be had. 
LIMITED EDITION ON LARGE PAPER. 
Dale and its Abbey (Derbyshire). By Joun 
‘ ‘Warp. Crown 4to, on Van Gelder’s hand-made paper, only 250 
printed, Illustrated by the Author, rxburgh binding, gilt tcp, 
12s. 6d. net. 
FRANK MURRAY, Derby, Leicester, and Nottingham. 


‘London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAmILTon, Kent, & Co., Limited. 


them to sleep!”—*R. C. L,” in - 


DR. GORDON STABLES’ NEW WORK. 
Now Ready, at all Libraries. 


LEAVES FROM THE LOG OF A GENTLEMAN GIPSY, 
IN WAYSIDE CAMP AND CARAYAN. 
By Gorpon Srastes, M.D., C.M., R.N.. 
With Portrait and 55 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 460 pp., 15s. 
Lonpon: JARROLD & SONS, Paternoster Buitpines, E.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Imperial folio, cloth, Chart printed on card- 
board, price 15s.; or, with Chart mounted on cloth, and half- 
bound, price 21s. 

CENEALOCICAL CHART OF THE ROYAL FAMILY OF CREAT 
BRITAIN, in the Scottish, Anglo-Saxon, Norman, Welsh, Guelph, 
and Wetten Lines, with Collateral Branches. By the Rev. ROBERT 
LOGAN, Abington, Lanarkshire. 


Edinburgh: Macniven & Wattace. London: J. F. Spriccs, 23, Old 
Bailey, E.C, 


THE STANDARD WORK ON AUTHORSHIP. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, — 58.; postage 44d. 
(FirtH Epition. New AND REVISED.) 


THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL: 


A Practical Guide to all Branches of Literature. By PERCY RUSSELL. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New and Revised Edition contains FPrefatory 
Remarks by the Right Hon. W. E. GLAOSTONE, M.P., who has reaa 
and approved the Volume. 


The Spectator says:—‘‘ The aspirant to literature may certainly read Mr. 
Russell’s book with profit.” 

The Graphic says :—** Mr. Russell has got up his subject with much care, 
and sudplies a great deal of useful information. His advice and suggestions 
are soand and to the point.” 


The Literary World says :—“‘ Cordially recommending Mr. Russell's vade 
m m. 
London: DIGBY, LONG & CO., Publishers, 18, Bouverie St., Fleet St., E.C. 


BAD MEMORIES “Loisette System 
: valuable.”—J. Harpur Scaife, LL.B., 
Law Lect., King’s Coll., Lond. “ Phy- 
siological, scientific."—Dr. Andrew 
Wilson (April, 83.) “We again 
recommend the system.”—Dr. Wilson 
(Jan. 89) “ to 
strong memory, incalculable aid to 
BEST MEMORIES weak one.”—Dr. Buckley. Lessons 
by post or voice. Prospectus free. 
Write to, or call at 37, New Oxford 
Street, Lond. 


IMPROVED. 
Dedicated by Special Permission to 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, 
EMPRESS OF INDIA. 


CONSTABLE’S ORIENTAL MISCELLANY 
OF ORIGINAL AND SELECTED PUBLICATIONS. 


HE first volume of the Series will be published on St. Andrew’s 
Day, 1891, entitled “TRAVELS IN THE MOGUL EMPIRE, 
1656—1668.” By Francois Bernier, M.D. of the Faculty of 

Montpellier. An entirely New Edition. By ArcHiBpaLp ConsTaBLr, 
Mem: As: Soc: Bengal; F.S.A. Scot. With a Chronicle of 
Events, Bibliography, Copious Notes, a Coloured Frontispiece after 
a Painting by an Indian Artist, and other Illustrations in the text, 
Maps, and Index. Full bound, cloth boards, crown 8vo, pp. liv + 500. 
Price 6s. nett. 

Detailed Prospectuses of the ORIENTAL MISCELLANY Series, 
and of Messrs. Constaste’s other publications, may be had, post 
free, on direct application or from any Bookseller. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND COMPANY 
14, PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W., WESTMINSTER. 


Price 1s, net; by post, 1s. 3d. 


IGDRASIL: 


An International Magazine and Review of Literature, 
Art, and Social Philosophy. 


Principal Contents of the December Number :— 

RUSKINIANA: Lectures and Addresses by Mr. Ruskin, delivered 
in various places, but not included in his Collected Works. The 
items in this number include Addresses on The Study of Art, 
Venetian Architecture, Religious Art, Tree-Twigs, Architecture 
in France, The Eyre Defence and Aid Fund, Modern Art, Trades 
Unions and Strikes, etc., etc. 

Practical Idealism. By ArtHur Boutwoop, 

Odds and Ends from and about John Ruskin. By Wm. Watxer. 

“Only a Translator.” Two Sonnets. By “Grazia.” 

The Theory of Imerest or Usury. By Henry Rose. 

Unpublished Letter of Mr. R on Interest. 

The Plays of A. W. Pinero, By C. T. J. Huarr. 

Etc., etc. 
May be ordered through any Bookseller, or direct from the Publishers— 


. ELKIN MATHEWS, Vico Street, W. 
Loxpon: {i “W. ALLEN, 4, Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 


Paris: THE GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 
New Yorx ; THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO,, 83, Duane Street. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 


Ready this day. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The Jockey Club and its Founders. By Robert 
Black, M.A., Author of ** Horse-racing in France.” 


TWO POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The New Rector. By Stanley J. Weyman, Author of “ The 
House of the Wolf,” etc. 2 vols., post 8vo, 


The White Company. By A. Conan Doyle, Author of 
** Micah Clarke,” etc. 3 vols., post 8vo. 


** The magnum opus of our generation.” — 7ruth. 
NEW VOLUME OF “ THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
On December 23, royal 8vo, price 15s, ret, in cloth ; or, in balf-m 
marbled edges, 20s. net, VOLUME XXIX. (ING—JOH) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
*,° Volume XXX. will be published on March 26th, 1892, and the 
subsequent Volumes at intervals of Three Months. 

The Times, in reviewing Vol. 27, said:—‘‘ Of the general quality of 
the Dictionary, now half completed, it is unnecessary to sey more than 
os deservedly high reputation is admirably sustained in the present 
instalment.” 

Now Ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 102. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for December con- 
taining ‘‘ The New Rector,”,! y the Author of the “ House of the 
Wolf,” Chaps.22 and 26.—‘*lue Mistletoe Kough.”—‘‘ The Can- 
didate.”—"* Mud.” A Glimpse of Asia Minor.”—‘‘The White 
gen by A. Conan Doyle, Author of “ Micah Clarke,” Chaps. 

to 38. 


NEW EDITION OF CERVINUS’ SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES, 
Now Ready. Fifth Edition, 8vo, 14s. 
Shakespeare’s Commentaries. By Dr. G. G. Gervinus, 


Professor at Heidelberg. Translated, under the Author’s superin- 
tendence, by F. E. Bunnett. With a Preface by F. J. Furnivall. 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR 2/6 SERIES. 
Fcap. 8vo, limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
Falling in Love; with other essays treating of some more exact 

Sciences. By Grant Allen. 


Robert Browning’s Works.— Uniform Edition. 16 vols., 
crown 8vo, bound in Sets, £4; or the Volumes bound separately, 
Ss.each. This Edition contains 3 Portraits of Mr. Browning at 
different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 

Also Mr. Browning’s last Volume, ASOLANDO ; Fancies and Facts. 
Eighth Edition. Fep. 8vo, 5s. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s Poetical Works.— 
Uniform Edition, in-6 vols., small crown 8vo, 5s. each. 
This Edition contains 5 Por Browsing different periods of 


life, and a few Illustrations. A LEIGH—can also be 


had bound and lettered as a separate Volume. 
Miss Thackeray’s Works.— Uniform Edition. Each Volume 
rey by a Vignette Title-page. 10 vols., large crown 8vo, 


ConTENTS.—Old Kensington—The Village on the Cliff—Five Old 
Friends and a Young Prince—To Esther, etc.—Bluebeard’s Keys, etc. 
—The Story of Elizabeth ; Two Hours; From an Island—Toilers and 
Spinsters—Miss Angel ; Fulham Lawn—Miss Williamson’s Divagations 
—Mrs. Dymond. 

Life and Works of Charlotte, Emily, and Anne 
Bronte. Library Edition. 7 vols., each containing 5 Illustra- 
tions, large crown 8vo, §s. each. 

CONTENTS.—Jane of Wildfell Hal'!— 

Wuthering Heights—The Professor ; and Poems— Life of Charlotte Bronté. 

Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols., small post 8vo, limp 
cloth, 2s. 6d. each ; and the POCKET EDITION, in 7 vols., small 
fcap. 8vo, each with Frontispiece, bound in half-cloth, with cut or un- 
cut edges, Is. 6d. per Volume. 


Mrs. Gaskell’s Works.—Uniform Edition. 7 vols., containing 
4 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 

CONTENTS.—Wives and Daughters—North and South—Sylvia’s 
Lovers—Cranford ; and other Tales—Mary Barton; and other—Tales 
Ruth ; and other Tales—Lizzie Leigh ; and other Tales. 

Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols., small post 8vo, limp 
cloth, 2s. 6d. each ; and the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols., small 
fcap. 8vo, bound in half cloth, with cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d. per Volume. 
Leigh Hunt’s Works. 7 vols., fcap.8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

CoNTENTS—Imagination and Fancy—The Town— Autobiography of 
Leigh Hunt—Men, Women, and Books—Wit and Humour—A Jar of 
Honey from Mount Hybla—Table Talk. 

Sir Arthur Helps’ Works. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 

CONTENTS.—Frienos in Council, 1st Series—Friends in Council, 2nd 
Series—Companions of My Solitude ; Essays written during the intervals 
of business ; an Essay on Organisation in Daily Life. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO. will be happy to forward a copy of 
thelr CATALOGUE post free on application. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


A USEFUL GIFT BOOK. 
THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AND COMPLETE “WEBSTER.” 
An entirely New Edition, Coe Set. considerably 
Enlarged, and Reset in New Type. : 


WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 


Medium 4to, cl 21 11s. 6d.; Half-calf, 22 2s.; 
Half-Russia, £2s. 5s. ; , £2 8s. Also in 2 Vols., cloth, £1 14s. 


In addition to the Dictionary of Words, with their pronunciation, 
alternative spelling, etymology, and various meanings, illustrated by 
quotations and numerous woodcuts, there are several valuable 
appendices, comprising :— 

A Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World; Vocabularies of Scriptura, 
Greek, Latin, and English Proper Names; A Dictionary of the Noted 
Names of Fiction; A Brief History of the English Language; A Dic- 
tionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs, eto.; A 
Biographical Dictionary, with 10,000 Names; A Classified Selection of 
illustrations (filling 82 pages), ete., eto. 

“We believe that, all things considered, this will be found to be the 
best existing English Dictionary in one volume. We do not know of 
any work similar in size and price which can approach it in complete- 
ness of vocabulary, variety of information, and general usefulness.”— 
Guardian. 

“It is the most comprehensive and most useful of its kind.”— 
National Observer. 

“We recommend the new Webster to every man of business, every 
father of a family, every teacher, and almost every student—to every- 
body, in fact, who is likely to be posed by an unfamiliar or half- 
understood word or phrase.”—Sé. James's Gazette. 

“A most ample, trustworthy, and cheap Icxicon, not excelled for 
the purpose of general use by any other one-volume dictionary of the 
language.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, on application. 


The Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus: 
Translated Literally, with Notes, Biographical Sketch, Intro- 
ductory Essay on the Philosophy, and Index. By Gzorce Lone, 
——— at the Chiswick Press, on hand-made paper, pott 

VO, 
THE ONLY COMPLETE ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF EPICTETUS. 

The Discourses of Epictetus. Arrain’s “ Discourses,” with 
the Encheiridion and Fragments. Translated, with Introduction 
and Notes. By Grorce Lone, M.A. New Edition, uniform with 
Long’s “ Antoninus,” and Kenyon’s “ Aristotle.” 2 vols., pott 8vo, 
printed on hand-made paper, and bound in buckram, 10s. 6d. 


RE-ISSUE OF THE ALDINE POETS. 
In FORTNIGHTLY VOLUMES, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


In all cases where necessary the Texts will be revised and the 
Memoirs re-written. 


“An excellent series. Small, handy, and complete.”—Saturday 


Review. 
“Perhaps the most charming versions at present in the market,”— 
National Observer. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Spenser. Edited by J. Payne vols. 
Gray. New Edition. With Introduction, Memoir, Notes and a 
Bibliography, by Joun Brapsuaw, LL.D. 
New Edition. Revised by G. R. Dennis, B.A.Lond., with 
a Memoir by Joun Dennis. 3 vols. 
ALSO IN ACTIVE PREPARATION. 
Wordsworth. By Professor Dowpen. 6 vols. 
Milton, By Joun Brapsnaw, LL.D. 2 vols. 
Other Volumes preparing. 
A List of Volumes already published on application. 


NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


Ricardo on the Principles of Political Economy 
AND TAXATION. Edited, with Introductory Essays, Notes, 
Appendices, Bibliography, and Index, by E. C. K. Gonner, M.A., 
Lecturer on Economic Science, University College, Liverpool. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 5s. (Economic Library.) 

Voltaire’s Tales. Translated by R. B. Boswett, M.A. Vol I., 
containing “Babouc,” “Zadig,” “Plato’s Dream,” “Candide,” 
“L’Ingénu,” and other tales, 3s. 6d. (Standard Library.) 

Count Grammont’s Memoirs of the Court of 
CHARLES IL, together with the “Boscobel Tracts,” including — 
two not before published, etc. New edition, thoroughly revised, 5s. 

Selected Essays of Arthur Schopenhauer. Trans- 
lated by E. Betrorr Bax. 55s. (Philosophical Library.) 


BOHN’S HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC SPORTS. New Votumes. 
Vot. IV.—Rugby Football, by Harry Vassatt. Associa- 
tion Football, by C. W. Atcocx. Baseball, by Newron 
Crane. Rounde Bowls, Skittles, Quoits, etc., 
by J. M. Warker and C. C, Morr. 3s. 6d. 


Vor. and Athiet by H. Hewitt Grirrin. 
Skating, by Doucias Apams. With 188 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


‘ Lonpjon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, Yorx Srreet, Covent GARDEN. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


The Divorce of Catherine of Arago 


m: The 
Story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Court 
of Henry VIII. Jn UsumLaicorum. By J. A. FROUDE. 8vo, 16s. 


A History of the Great Civil War, 1642- 
1649. By SaAmuEL Rawson Garpiner, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 
Vol. III., 1647-1649. With 8 Maps. 8vo, 28s. 


Seas and Lands. Reprinted, by permission of the 
Proprietors of the Daily Telegraph. By Sir EDw1n_ARNOLD, 
MA. K.C.LE. Second Edition. With 42 Full-page Plates and 
29 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo, 21s. 

‘“‘ The pleasant and entertaining style in which the author writes, and 
the bright snatches of song which are interspersed throughout the book, 
invest the subject with a charm, while the numerous excellent illustra- 
tions add to the value of the work.” —Fie/d. 


Darkness and Dawn; or, Scenes in the Days of 
Nero. AnHistoricTale. By the Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D., 
F.R.S. 2vols., 8vo, 28s. 


“Dr. Farrar has given us a most enjoyable book, and has furnished 
an essentially true picture of the manner in which Christianity must have 
won men by the purity and the nope it brought into an age made 
hopeless by its own degradation and bestiality.””—Bookman. 


Poems. By Epwarp Hartpote Lecky. Fcap. 
8vo, 5s. 
** Everybody who cares for serious literature will wish to see this 
volume, and every such person will be glad to have seen it.”— 
RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D., in the ///ustrated London News. 


A History of the French Revolution. By 
STEPHENS, Balliol College, Oxford. 8vo, 3 vols. 
ol. II., 18s. 


‘Mr. Morse Stephens may well claim to have brought much to light 


which Carlyle left dark, and to have illuminated it with a steady 
radiance of his own.” — Zimes. 


With Axe and Rope in the New Zealand 


Alps. By GzEoRGE EDWARD MANNERING, Member of the New 
Zealand Alpine Club. With 18 Illustrations from Photographs, 
anda Map. Royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


Angling Sketches. By Anprew Lanc. With 20 


; ustrations (3 Etchings) by W. G. BuRN-MuRDocH. Crown 
VO, 7S. 


About Ceylon and Borneo. Being an Account of 
Two Visits to Ceylon, One to Borneo, and How we Fell Out 
on Our Homeward Journey. By WALTER J. CLUITERBUCK, 
F.R.G.S., Joint Author of “Three in Norway.” With 47 
Illustrations and 2 Maps. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The History of My Life : An Autobiography. 
By the Right Rev. Bishop OXENDEN, formerly Bishop of Montreal. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Son. By the Rev. Moztey, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of Oriel, Author of ‘‘ The Word,” “Reminiscences,” etc, Crown 


8vo, 7s. 6d. 
NEW NOVELS. 
The Mischief of Monica. By L. B. Watrorp, 


Author of “ Mr. Smith,” etc. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 
*«* The Mischief of Monica’ is bright and pleasant reading. There 


is abundant interest and movement throughout—it is, in fact, a well- 
told story bya clever writer.””—Atheneum. 


The Brethren of Mount Atlas: Being the 
First Part of an African Theosophical Story. By Hucu E. M. 
STUTFIELD, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Where Town and Country Meet. By Mrs. 


ALFRED BALDWIN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WORKS BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


She. With 32 Illustrations by | Colonel Quaritch, V.C: 
M. Greiffenhagen and C. H. M. Crown 38. Od. 
Kerr. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Allan Quatermain. With 
1 Illustrations by C. H. M. 
err. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Cleopatra. With 29 Illustra- 
tions by M. Greiffenhagen and 
R. Caton Woodville. Crown 
8vo, price 3S. 6d, 


Maiwa’s Revenge. Crown | Bric Brighteyes. With 17 
8vo, 1s., boards ; 1s. 6d., cloth. Plates and 34 Illustrations in the 


Text ; 
Beatrice. Crown 8vo, 6s. 3 me sf Lancelot Speed. Crown 


The World’s Desire. By H.R ANDREW 
Lanc. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


London; LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI. By 
Professor Pasguate Vittart. Translated by Linpa VILLARI. 
2 vols., containing New Preface and Two New C. » Four 
Copperplate and Twenty-nine other Full-Page Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 32s. 


“Its value as a historical biography is of the rarest sort. . . . English litera- 
neous much to the Professor and his translator for this book.” — 
isman. 


The Master of Marie Bashkirtseff. 


JULES BASTIEN LEPAGE AND HIS ART. By Anpre 
Tuevuriet. With which are included Essays by Grorce CLAUSEN, 
A.R.W.S., Water Sickert, N.E.A.C., and Matuitve Buinp. 
Illustrated with Reproductions of Bastien Lepace’s Wor 
Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 10s. 6d. [In 


Japanese Life of To-Day. 
THE REAL JAPAN: Studies of Contemporary Japanese 
Manners, Morals, Administration, and Politics, By Henry 


Norman. Fifty-seven Illustrations from Photography taken by 
the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. [Zn 


Professor Thorold Rogers’ Last Work. 


THE INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. Lectures delivered to the University of Oxford. Edited 
by his Son, ArtHuR G. L: Rocers. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 


The Adventure Series.—New Volumes. 


Illustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. each. 
KOLOKOTRONES: Klepht and Warrior. Translated from the 
Greek, and Prefaced with an Account of the Klephts. By Mrs. 
Epmonps. With an Introduction by M. J. Gennavrus, Greek 
Minister Resident, London. Ready. 
HARD LIFE IN THE COLONIES, Edited by Cartyon Jenxuns. 
[In December. 
A MASTER MARINER: Being the Life and Adventures of Capt. 
Robert William Eastwick. Edited by Herserr Compton. 
“ Alive with the very spirit of adventure, of deeds —— in an adventurous 


age ; and while a boy would devour it with delight, a philosopher might find i 
it almost equal pleasure.”—Daily Chronicle. 


By the Author of ‘‘The Story of an African Farm.”’ 


DREAMS: A Collection of Tales by Olive Schreiner, Author 
of “The Story of an African Farm.” With Portrait. Third 
Edition. Cloth, 6s. 


Stories by a New American Writer. 


MAIN-TRAVELLED ROADS: Six Mississippi Valley Stories. 


By Hamuin Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
By Dr. Birkbeck Hilt. 


WRITERS AND READERS. Educational Lectures by GrorcE 
BirxBeEck Hitt, D.C.L., Pembroke College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 


“ A pleasant series of lectures on literary topics. . . . Very edifying and very 
instructive.”—Times. 


The Children’s Library. 


Post 8vo, fancy cloth, marbled edges, 2s. 6d. each. 
“ A triumph in pretty books.”—British Wcekly. 
“ The prettiest ks ever trusted to a child’s hands.”—Queen. 

THE BROWN OWL. By Forpv | THE STORY OF A PUPPET. 
H. Huerrer. Two Illustra- Trans. from the Italian by M. A. 
tions by Mapox Brown. Murray. Illustrated. 

STORIES FROM FAIRYLAND. | THE LITTLE PRINCESS AND 
Translated from the Greek by THE GREAT PLOT. By Lina 
Mrs. Epmonps. Illustrated by EcKENsTEIN. Illust. by DupLEY 
Tuos. RILEy. HEATH. In December. 

THE CHINA CUP, and Other | TALES FROM THE MABINO- 
Stories. By Votkuov- GION. By Mera 
sky. Illust. by MALIscHeErr. Illustrated. [Jn December. 


The Cameo Series.—New Volume. 


CONCERNING CATS: A Book of Verses by many Authors. 
Edited by Mrs. Granam Tomson. Illustrated by ArtrHur 
Tomson. Half bound, paper board, 3s. 6d. [Just Ready. 


By the Author of “‘How to be Happy though 
Married.’’ 


THE BUSINESS OF LIFE: A Book for Every One, By the 
Rev. E. J. Harpy. Square imperial 16mo, cloth, 6s. 


The Pseudonym Library.—New Volume. 


JOHN SHERMAN, and DHOYA. By GanconacH. 24mo, paper, 
1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. [Ready. 


_ A History of Playing Cards. 


THE DEYIL’S PICTURE-BOOKS. By Mrs. J. K. Van Rensse-. 
_LAER. Many Full-Page Coloured and Plain Illustrations, Cloth 
elegant, 25s. net. : 


Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 
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MESSRS. HENRY & ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF H.M. THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE 
PRINCESS OF WALES, Etc., Etc. 
VICTORIA LIBRARY forGENTLEWOMEN. 
In complete Vols., handsomely bound. With Portraits and other 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Among the volumes which will appear in due succession will be found : 


“The Gentlewoman in by Lady Vioter GrevILLe. 
“The Gentlewoman’s Book of Health,” by Kate Mitcue tt, M.D, 


Works of Fiction, ye etc., written for Gentlewomen, by Mrs. 
E. Lynn-Lynton, Mrs. ALEXANDER, Mrs. Burton Harrison (Author 


-of “The Anglo-Maniacs”), Miss M. BetHam-Epwarps, Miss Emity 


FaitHFutt, Mrs. Fenwick MItter, Miss Iza Durrus-Harpy, Hon, 
Mrs. HENNIKER, Miss JEAN Mipptemass, Mrs. J. H. Neepve, and others, 

“The Gentlewoman’s Book of Sports,” with Illustrations. Two 
Vols. Edited by Lady Viorer Grevitte, with contributions on 
Riding, Fencing, Shooting, Driving, Hunting, Fishing, Golf, Lawn 
Tennis, Gymnastics, Archery, etc., etc., by Her Grace the Duchess of 
NeEwcastTLeE, the Marchioness of BREADALBANE, Lady Corin CAMPBELL, 


‘Lady Sr. Leonarps, Lady Boynton, Mrs. Grorce F. Stace, Miss 


Stewart, Mrs. Samupa, Mrs. Hittiarp, Miss Laura Caunan, 
“ Diane Miss LEAtE, and others. 

“The Gentlewoman at Home,” by Mrs. Tatzor Coke. 

“The Gentlewoman’s Music Book,” by Miss Prescott. 

“The Gentlewoman’s Book on ” by Mrs. Douctas. 

“The Gentlewoman’s Book of Gardening,” by Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN. 

“ The Gentlewoman’s Book of Art Needlework,” by Miss Masters. 

“The Gentlewoman’s Book of Cuisine,” by Mrs. Dr Sats. 

“Gentlewomen of To-Day,” sketched by other Gentlewomen. 

Also works on Painting, the Toilette, Art, etc. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN has been graciously pleased to 
sanction the use of the title “Tue Vicroria Lisrary,” and to order 
two copies of each volume for the Royal Library. 

Yol. 1—THE GENTLEWOMAN IN SOCIETY. 
BY LADY VIOLET GREVILLE. [Ready. 

Vol. Il.—THE BOOK OF 

Y DR. KATE MITCHELL. [Re 


Just Ready. GEORGE MOORE'S NEW NOVEL. 
VAIN FORTUNE. By the Author of “A Mummer’s 
Wife,” “A Modern Lover,” etc. In crown 8vo, with Eleven 
Illustrations by Maurice GreirrenHaceNn. Also a Large-Paper 
Edition, limited to 150 copies, numbered, £1 §s. nett. 


Now Ready. Sixth Edition, in preparation. 
THE BACHELORS’ CLUB. By I. Zanewt. 
Crown 8vo, 348 pp., 3s.6d. With Illustrations by George Hutchinson. 
“Itis impossible to = this book without being delighted with it, It is full 
of good things.”—Speake 


:By the same Author. A SHILLING SHOCKER! 
THE BIG BOW MYSTERY. = [just Ready. 


THE WHITEFRIARS LIBRARY OF WIT AND HOMOUR. 


A Series of Monthly Volumes designed to supply the Public with Enter- 
taining Literature by the best writers. 

The following Volumes, cloth, gilt lettered, with Portraits, 2s, 6d. each, 

are now ready :— 

Essays in Little. By Anprew Lane. 

Sawn Off. By G. Manvitte Fenn. 

A Little Irish Girl. By the Author of “ Molly Bawn.” 

Three Weeks at Mopetown. By Percy Fitzceratp. 

A Book of Burlesque. By W. Davenrort Apams. 

In a Canadian Canoe. By Barry Pain. Third Edition. 


SECOND SERIES. 

Encouraged by the success which attended the FIRST SERIES of 
the WHITEFRIARS LIBRARY OF WIT AND HUMOUR, Messrs, 
HENRY & CO, entered upon a New Series in September, in which 
many improvements were introduced. The price of each Volume of 
the NEW SERIES is Three Shillings aud Sixpence, the increase in 
price being necessary to cover the increased cost of production. The 
first four Volumes are :— 

Vot. L—Those Other Animals. By G. A. Henty. With 
Twenty-two Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 

Vor. Il.—In Cambridge Courts. By R. C. Lenmann, Author. 
of “Harry Fludyer at Cambridge,” a: Illustrated by A. C. 
Payne. (Al/soa limited Large-Paper Edition, crown 4to, 10s. 6d. nett. 


Vot.111.—Mr. Batter’s Pedigree. By Horace G.Hutcuinson. 


Illustrated by Geo. Hutchinson. [Ready. 
Vor. 1V.—A North Country Comedy. By Miss M. Bernam 
Epwarps. [December 15. 


To be followed, at monthly intervals, by works from the pens of F. 
C. Burnanp, Justin McCartuy, M.P., Taeopore Warts, H. D. Trait, 
H.W. Lucy, Sir Henry CunnincHam, K. C.1LE., Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Bart., M.P., R. Le Gaturenne, Even PHILLPorts, ARTHUR A BECKETT 


Lonpon: HENRY & CO., 6, Bouverws Srreet, EC, 


BLAGKIE & SON'S PUBLICATIONS. 


A LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 


BLACKIE’S MODERN CYCLOPEDIA OF 
UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. Edited by Cuartes ANNANDALE, 
M.A., LL.D. Containing 28,000 Articles, 1,800 Illustrations, and 
24 Coloured Maps. In 8 vols., 512 pp. each, square 8vo, cloth, 
48s.; or half-morocco, 68s. 


“A model and a marvel of accurate information.”—Spectator. 


“ Some handy form of encyclopzedia has long been wanted. This 
is Pes nace without being bulky. The information is succinctly 
given, sufficiently copious, and relevant.” —Saturday Review. 


REYNOLDS AND CHILDREN’S PORTRAI- 
TURE IN ENGLAND. By W. J. Lorri, B.A. Reproductions 
_ of Celebrated Pictures by Sir JosHua ReyNoips, THomas Gains- 
BOROUGH, GEORGE Romney, Sir THomas LAwrENcE, JAMES SANT, 
R.A., and Sir J. E. Mitzars, Bart., R.A. With Practical Hints 
for Figure Painting in Water Colours by E. J. Froris. Royal 
4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LANDSEER AND ANIMAL PAINTING IN 
ENGLAND. By W.J.Lorriz,B.A. Reproductions of Celebrated 
Pictures by Sir E. Lanpseer, R.A., Brrron Riviere, R.A., and 
other Animal Painters. With Practical Hints for Drawing and 
Painting Animals by StepHen T. Dapp. Royal 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE TENTH EDITION OF THE UNIVERSE; 
or, The Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. A Sketch of 
Contrasts in Creation, and Marvels Revealed and Explained by 
Natural Science. By F. A. Poucnet, M.D, With 273 Engravings 
on Wood. Medium 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“We can honestly commend this work, which is as admirably as it 


‘is copiously illustrated.” —Times. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY-BOOKS. 


REDSKIN AND COWBOY: A Tale of the Western 
' Plains. By G. A. Henry. With Twelve Page Illustrations by 
Atrrep Pearse. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


THE DASH FOR KHARTOUM: A Tale of the 
Nile Expedition. By G. A. Henry. With Ten Page Illustrations 
by Joun Scuénsere and J. Nasu, and Four Plans. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


THE PILOTS OF POMONA: A Story of the 
Orkney Islands. By Rosert LeicuHton. With Eight Page 
Illustrations by Joun LeicHton, and a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


HELD FAST FOR ENGLAND: A Tale of the 
Siege of Gibraltar. By G. A. Henry. With Eight Page Illustra- 
tions by Gorpon Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth ‘elegant, ~ 
edges, 5s. 

THREE BRIGHT GIRLS: A Story of Chance and 
Mischance. By Annie E. Armstronc. With Six Page Illustra- 
tions by W. Parkinson. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant 3s. 6d. 


SILAS VERNEY: A Tale of the Time of Charles II. 
By Epcar Pickxertnc. With Six Illustrations by ALFRED 
Pearse. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 


BROWNSMITH’S BOY: A Romance in a Garden. 
By G. Manvitte Fenn. New _— with Six Page Illustrations. 
Gam Svo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


BLACKIE’S NEW THREE-SHILLING SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, with Full-Page Illustrations, and elegantly bound in cloth. 


THE ROYER’S SECRET: A | GIRL NEIGHBOURS; or, The 
Tale of the Pirate Cays and Old Fashion and the New. 
Lagoons of Cuba. By Harry By Saran Tytier. New Edi- 
Cottincwoop. New Edition. tion. 

THE WIGWAM & THE WAR- | PERSEVERANCE ISLAND; or, 
PATH: Stories of the Red The. Robinson Crusoe of the 
Indians. By Ascotr R. Hope. Nineteenth os By Douc-' 
New Edition. Las Frazar. New Edition. 


*," Blackie & Son’s New Illustrated Catalogue of BOOKS for 
PRESENTATION, etc., sent post free on application. _ 


Loxpon; BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, OLD BAILEY. 
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Mr. William Heinemann’s New Books. 


NOW READY. FOURTH EDITION. AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE SCAPEGOAT: A Romance. By Hatt Caine, Author of 
“The Bondman.” In Two Vols. 
Mr. GLapstone writes :—“I congratulate you (the author) on ‘The 
Scapegoat’ as a work of art.” 
Ey It excels in dramatic force all the author’s previous efforts.”— 
imes. 


“It isa delightful story to read.”—Athenaum. 
THE CROWN COPYRIGHT SERIES 


ENGLISH, AMERICAN, & COLONIAL AUTHORS. 
Price FIVE SHILLINGS per Volume. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 
I—ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. By Ameuiz Rives, Author 
of “The Quick or the Dead,” etc. 

“A beautiful and powerful piece of fiction. It is a work of fresh- 
ness, originality, and rare literary excellence.”—Scottish Leader. 
IL—THE PENANCE OF PORTIA JAMES. By “Tasma, 

Author of “Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill,” etc. 
II.—-INCONSEQUENT LIVES: A Village Chronicle. By J. 
H. Pearce, Author of “Esther Pentreath,” etc. 

“ A vivid picture of life among Cornish fisher-folk, and descriptions 
of Cornish scenery.”—Scotsman. 

A QUESTION OF TASTE. By Maarten Maartens, Author 
of “The Sin of Joost Avelingh,” etc. [In the Press. 


HEINEMANN’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 


PEPITA JIMENEZ. From the Spanish of Juan Vaera. With 
an Introduction by Epmunp Goss. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; 
or paper cover 2s. 6d. (postage 5d.). 


THE WORKS of HEINRICH HEINE. Vols. I7. & I. 


PICTURES OF TRAVEL. 1823-1828. By Heinricu HeEmne. 
C. G. Letanp (Hans Breitmann). In Two Vols., 
cloth, 10s. 


THE PLAYS OF ARTHUR W. PINERO. Vol. JI. 


THE PROFLIGATE. A Playin Four Acts. With Introduction 
by Matcotm C. Saraman, and Portrait of the Author. Cloth, 
2s. 6d.; paper cover, 1s. 6d. (postage, 3d.). 


Lonpon: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Beprorp Street, W.C, 


T. & T. CLARK'S LIST. 


CANON DRIVER'S NEW BOOK. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the LITERATURE of the OLD TESTAMENT. 
By S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford. Just published, second edition, post 
8vo, price 12s. 

THE EARLY CHURCH; A History of Christianity in the First Six 
Centuries. By the late Prof. D. Durr,:D.D., LL.D. Edin., 8vo, 12s. 

THE APOLOGY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By J. MacGrecor, 
D.D., Oamaru, lately Prof. of Systematic Theology, New College, 
Edinburgh. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

BOOKS WHICH INFLUENCED OUR LORD AND HIS APOSTLES. A 
Critical Review of Jewish Apocalyptic Literature. By J, E. H. 
Tuomson, B.D. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

PSEUDEPIGRAPHA. An Account of certain Apocryphal Sacred 
Writings of the Jews and Early Christians. By W. J. Deans, M.A. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

HOW TO READ ISAIAH. Being the Prophecies of Isaiah arranged in 
Order of Time and Subject. With Explanations, Glossary, and 
Map. By Bucuanan Brake, B.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

MESSIANIC PROPHECY: Its Origin, Historical Growth, and Relation 
to New Testament Fulfilment. By Dr. Eowarp Rigenm. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. Translated by Rev. L. A. Muirueap, M.A., with 
Introduction by Prof. A. B. Davipson, Edinburgh. 

PROFESSOR SCHURER’S HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE IN THE 
TIME OF OUR LORD. In Five Vols., 8vo, £2 12s.6d. Index 
Volume (100 pp.), 8vo, 2s. 6d. nett. . 

THE INCARNATE SAVIOUR. A Life of Jesus Christ. By Rev. W. 
Rosertson Nicott, M.A., LL.D. In crown 8vo, price 6s. 

THE KINGDOM OF GOD; or, Christ’s Teaching according to the 
Synoptical Gospels. By Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D., Glasgow. 
Fourth edition, revised. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

GRIMM’S LEXICON.—GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON of the NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Being “Grimm’s Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testamenti,” 
Translated, Revised, and Enlarged by Josep Henry Tuayer, 


DD. Demy 4to, 36s. 

HERZOQ’S ENCYCLOPADIA: Encyclopedia of Biblical, Historical, 
Doctrinal, and Practical Theology. Edited by Puiip Scuarr, D.D. 
Three Vols., imp. 8vo, 24s. each. Supplementary Vol. “Ency- 
clopzedia of Living Divines of all Denominations.” Imp. 8vo, 8s, 

THE REDEMPTION OF MAN: Discussions bearing on the Atonement. 
By Principal Simon, D.D. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

PRE-ORGANIG EVOLUTION AND THE BIBLICAL IDEA OF GOD. 
An Exposition and a Criticism. By CHARtes CHAPMAN, M.A., 
LL.D., Principal of Western College, Plymouth. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


EpinpurGH: T. anp T. CLARK, 3, GerorGE STREET. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., Ld. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


COLOUR-BLINDNESS AND COLOUR-PERCEPTION. By F. W. 
EprinGE-GreEn, M.D. With 3 Coloured Plates, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Plates illustrate Misconceptions of Colour which, within the 


author's knowledge, have occurred to the “ colour-blind.” 


ART IN THE GARDEN. 

GARDEN-CRAFT: Old and New. With Sixteen Full-page Illus- 
trations and Plans. By Joun D. Seppinc. With Introductory 
Memoir by the Rev. Epwarp Francis Russert, M.A. Demy 
8vo, 12s, 

“Pleasant gossip and correct precept. .... The illustrations of 
English, Dutch, and Italian gardens are a delightful feature of this 
book.” — Times. 

“ Scarcely a line which is not worthy of study.”—Standard. 

OXFORD ANNALS. 

EARLY HISTORY OF BALLIOL COLLEGE. By Frances vr 
Paravicini. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

“Pleasant gossip about John de Balliol and his wife, about other 
early benefactors, about the statutes and topography of the College, 
transcribing copious passages from Matthew Paris, Antony 4 Wood, 
and the College registers, with translations.” —Times. 

A FAC-SIMILE OF 

SIDNEY’S ARCADIA. 

The original edition of 1590, reproduced from the copy in the 
Grenville collection, British Museum, with a Bibliographical Intro- 
duction by H. Oskar Sommer, Ph.D,, editor of Sir Thomas Malory’s 


“ Le Morte d’Arthur.” 


THE NEW LIFE OF CHRIST. 
JESUS CHRIST. By the Rey. Father DIDON, of the Order of 
St, Dominic. Two Vols., demy 8vo, 21s. 
EARLY CHRISTIANITY IN BRITAIN, 


THE HISTORY OF ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTERBURY: 
A Monograph. By the Rev. C, F. Routiepce, Canon of Canter- 
bury. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 5s. 

“ DELIGHTFUL BUDGET OE GOOD STORIES.”—St. James's GAZETTE. 
DISRAELI AND HIS DAY. By Sir Fraser, Bart., M.A., 


Christ Church, Oxford, Author of ‘‘Words on Wellington.” 
Second Edition. Post 8vo, gs. 


LONDON : PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


ALFRED 


14, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


BY MBS. RB. C. L. BEVAN. er 

1. The Life of John Wesley. Fifth Edition. 
Seven Original I!lustrations. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; Gilt Edges, 3s. 6d. 

2. The Life of William Farel. Third Edition. 
Illustrated. In Boards, 2s. 6d.; Gilt Edges, 3s. 6d. ee 8 

3. Seven True Stories (Illustrated). First Edition.' 
In Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d.; Gilt Edges, 3s. 6d. ‘ 


4, Peeps at Palestine and its People.’ 
Beautifully Illustrated. In Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d.; Gilt Edges, 
With numerous Illustrations. In Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. ; Gilt 3s. 6d.’ 

rhe Good Shepherd and His Lambs. 

ges, 3S. 6d. 

6. The Old House and its Little Inmates. 
By the Author of “Ben and Kit,” etc. Twelve Illustrations.’ 
Cloth, 2s. 6d.; Gilt, 3s. 6d. ' 

». “ Faithful Words for Old and Young.’ 
Turee Votumes 1n One. In best Cloth Boards, a splendid 
Presentation Volume, 4s. 6d., post free. 


EOOKS BY J. J. J. 

8. Talkings in the Twilight. By J. J. J. 
Well Illustrated. Cloth, 1s. 6d.; Gilt Edges, 2s. 

9. On Building Houses; or, From the 
Sand to the Rock. [llustrated. In Cloth Boards, Is. 6d. ; 
Gilt Edges, 2s. 

10. The Voyage and its Perils. Illustrated. 
In Cloth Boards, Is. 6d.; Gilt Edges, 2s. 

11. On Light; and from Darkness to Light. 
Illustrated. In Cloth Boards, 1s. 6d.; Gilt Edges, 2s. 

12. God’s Wonderful Trees. Illustrated. In 
Cloth Boards, Antique, 1s. 6d.; Gilt Edges, etc., 2s. 

BY ISAAC LEVINSOHN. 
13. The Story of My Wanderings in the 
9 on ition. In Cloth, pro- 

papa of My rr tit Edges, etc.,2s. Also by the same. 

14. fhe Story of Isaac Levinsohn. A Polish 
Jew. As Told by Himself. In Cloth, Antique, 1s., post free. 

t= All the above sent Post Free at the Prices named, 


London: ALFRED HOLNESS, 14, Paternoster Row. 
"Glasgow: R. L. ALLAN, 143, Sauchiehall Street, 
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SEELEY & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW CLASSICAL STORY BY REV. A J. CHURCH. 


THE BURNING OF ROME: A Story of the 
Times of Nero, By the Rev. A. J. Cuurcu. With 16 
Coloured Illustrations. 5s. 

NOW READY. 
THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. By the Rev. 


A. J. Cuurcn. With 16 Coloured Illustrations. 53. 


THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. By the 


Rev. A. J. Courcn. With 16 Coloured Illustrations, 5s. 
SHORTLY. 
THE STORY OF THE HILLS. A Book of 


Popular Science. By the Rev. H. N. Hurcninson. 
With 16 Illustrations, 5s. 


EVENTS OF OUR OWN TIME. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES. 
THE AFGHAN WAR. By Forses. 


With 4 Portraits and several Plans, 5s.; Large Paper 
Copies (200 only), net, ros. 6d. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF NAVIES. By 
Capt. Earptey Wiimot, R.N. With many IIlus- 
trations, 5s. 


NOW READY. 


PARIS: In Old and Present Times. By 


P.G. Hamerton. With 70 Illustrations. Large crown 
8vo, 6s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By the Rev. W. 


J. Lortiz. With many Illustrations by H. Railton. 
7s. 6d. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE PEAK OF DERBYSHIRE. By Joun 
Leytanp. With Etchings and other Illustrations by 
A. Dawson and H. Railton. 7s. 6d. Large Paper 
Copies (250 only), net, r2s. 6d. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. By 
Artuur R. Ropss, M.A., sometime Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. With Nine Portraits after Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, etc., 7s. 6d.; Large Paper Copies 


(150 only), net 21s. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


GLIMPSES OF ITALIAN SOCIETY IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. From the “Journey” 
of Mrs. Piozzi. With an Introduction by the Countess 
Martinenco CesareEsco, and several Illustrations. 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. MARSHALL. 


WINIFREDE’S JOURNAL: A Story of 


Exeter and Norwich in the Days of Bishop Hall. By 
Mrs, Marsuatt. With Illustrations. 5s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


MRS. MARSHALL'S EARLIER WORKS. 


Price 3s. 6d. 
Thirty Helghte d Yale 
len’s an eys. 
Years 3 a Lady Alice; or, Two Sides of 
Christabel a ure. 


NEW STORY BY MISS WARD. 


A PAIR OF ORIGINALS: A Story. By E. 
Warp, Author of “Fresh from the Fens.” With 
Illustrations. 5s. 


Lonpon: SEELEY & CO. (Limited), Essex Srreet, Srranp. 


Just Published. ition, in One Volume. 


THE HISTORY of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


By Dr. Rupotrx Gwetst, Professor of Law in the University of 
Berlin. Translated by Puirie A. AsHwortH, of the Inner Temple, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

“ At this time these volumes are especially instructive. They cast 
light on almost all the great questions of current politics.” — Times. 

“It is not too much to say that Dr. Gneist is indispensable to the 
student of English constitutional history, and English students have 
every reason to be grateful to Mr, Ashworth for introducing them to 
valuable a work.” —Atheneum. 

coceee Dr. Gneist’s book ought to be on the shelves of every student 

Py our constitutional history.”—Saturday Review. 

“Something like a national reproach is removed by this tardy 
recognition of the great services which Dr. Gneist has rendered to the 
history of English institutions.”—Academy. 

Lonpon: WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, Ltd., 27, Fleet Street. 


By the Rev. H. N. GRIMLEY, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE PRAYER OF HUMANITY. Sermons on the Lord’sPrayer. 
“Will be read with profit and delight.”—Literary Churchman. 
“The style i is fresh and unconventional, and the whole treatment 

luminous.”—British Weekly. 

Fourth Edition. 6s, 
TREMADOC SERMONS. Chiefly on the Spiritual Body, the 
Unseen World, and the Divine Humanity. 
“Full of freshness and beauty. Some of them are gems.”—WNon- 


conformist. 
can be looked into without something suggestive 


“Scarcely a page 
of thought found.’-—Church Times. - 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 

THE TEMPLE OF HUMANITY. And Other Sermons, 
“Especially helpful to the clergy.”"—Church Times. 
“Thoughtful and striking.”"—Academy. 

London: Kecan Paut, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co. 


[* , fortunately, seldom happens that a Bookseller meets with such 
a misfortune as has fallen to the lot of Messrs. Henry SoTHERAN 
& Co., of 136, Strand, W.C. 


We are informed that they have just lost four Books, two of which 
are of great rarity, viz. ; 

The First Epirions of SHAKESPEARE’s and Burns’s Poems, 
Heywoon’s Tuyestes oF SENECA (1560), and Prerce PLowman’s 
Vision AND CREDE (1561). 

As the presumption is that these books have been stolen, we 

ssistance 


appeal, with confidence, to our readers, to give whatever a 
they can that may lead to their discovery. 


Messrs. METHU EN? S LIST 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


BARING-GOULD, 


OLD COUNTRY LIFE. Illustrated by W. 


Parkinson, F, D, Beprorp, and F, Massy. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, super extra. Third Edition tos, 6d, 


W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COLLING- 


WOOD. With Illustrations by F. Brancwyn. Demy 8vo, cloth 
15s. 


extra. 


P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
NATURE IN BOOKS: Studies in Literary 
Biography. Crown 8vo, vellum tack, Paper SIdES 
GRAHAM R, TOMSON. 
A SUMMER NIGHT AND OTHER POEMS. 
With Frontispiece by A. Tomson. Feap. 8v0 
Also a large Paper Edition, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
MRS. WALFORD.. 


A PINCH OF EXPERIENCE. With Illustra- 


tions by Gorpon Browne. Extra crown $8vo, cloth 
extra 6s 


MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
THE RED GRANGE. With Illustrations by 
Gorpon Browne. Extra crown 8vo, 
L. T. MEADE. 
Author of “ Mademoiselle Mori.” 


THE SECRET OF MADAME DE vanessa 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra 

A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. 
G. R, Barnes. Crown 8vo, cloth extra 
LONDON: METHUEN & CO., 18, BURY STREET, W.C 


Illustrated 
3s. 6d. 
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DEAN & SON’S LIST. 


Handsomely bound, large post 8vo.. Price 68. BY JEAN LA BRETE. 

UNCLE: A Story of Modern French Life. 
Edited by John Berwick, and Illustrated by R. André. 

The French edition of this novel has had a sale of 16 editions in 17 
months, and the first review of the English edition received by the 
publishers says: “ One of the most fascinating novels written for years.” 

post 8v9, cloth gilt. Price 3s. 6d. 
BY WILLIAM H. STACPOOLE, AUTHOR OF “F.R.S.,” Etc. 

THE THREE BOOTS: A Story of Present- 
Day Life in London. Illustrated. This clever novel 
turns upon an extraordinary hoax and a strange conspiracy. 

Handsomely bound, large post 8vo. Price 68. 

HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S COR- 
RESPONDENCE with the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, 
the late Charles Dickens, and others. Edited by Frederick Craw- 
ford, with a Memoir of Andersen, and Portraits. Andersen’s 
letters to his friends, which have been looked forward to as a 
literary treat, have a genuine ring about them, and most of them 
appear to have been written without any thought of their being 
published. Their great charm lies in their simplicity. 

Handsomely bound, large No 8vo. Price 6s. BY PHILIPPE TONELLI. 

RETRIBUTION: A Corsican Vendetta Story. 


Illustrated by R. André. 
“Mr. Tonelli’s book has the advantage of being written by one who has been 
able to impart more of vivid local colouring to his sketches of Cersican peasant 
life than is found iu other volumes.”—Morning Post. 


Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, large post 8vo, 10s. Gd. Or 
wo Veluines, 68. exch, “BY ARTHUR GODDARD. 


Library Edition, 
PLAYERS OF THE PERIOD. Being a Series of 
Anecdotal, Biographical, and Critical Monographs of the Leading 
Actors, including Henry Irving, Beerbohm Tree, J. L. Toole, etc. 
Illustrated by Fred. Barnard, J. Bernard Partridge, and other 
well-known artists. 


Among the distinguished Subscribers to this work are 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Fife, the Right Hon. Countess of 
Aberdeen, etc 


Most handsomely bound, half yey Price 108. 6d. 
BY A. O. KAPLAN AND FRAN M. BRONDAGE, 
BABY’S SOUVENIR. An entirely novel high 
art presentation book, excellently adapted for christening present. 
This exquisitively illustrated gift-book is intended to preserve 
arecord of the life of a child from its birth to its majority. 
The following are some of the principal subjects—“ Naming Baby,” 
“Baby’s First Outing,” “ Baby’s First Photograph,” “The Lock of 
Hair,” etc., etc., and spaces are reserved for filling in these most 
interesting particulars. 


BY J. KENDRICK BANGS AND FRANK M. GREGORY. _ 

Three New exquisitely printed High Art Gift-books of SONGS FROM THE 

OPERAS. Price 6s. each. 

4. CARMEN. This book, which is exquisitely printed 
in sepia and blue, contains the famous TOREADOR SONG, and is 
illustrated with thirty-one designs, most artistically reproduced by a 
photographic process in fac-simile of the original wash drawings. 

2. FAUST. Including THE FLOWER SONG and 
THE SPINNING SONG, illustrated with thirty charming designs, 

8. LOHENGRIN. Including THE SWAN SONG, 
BRIDAL CHORUS, and LOVE DUET, and thirty designs, 
printed in sepia and blue. 


Handsomely bound in blue cloth gilt, gilt edges, large crown 8vo. Price Se. 
DEAN’S FAIRY BOOK. A Companion to the 
“Doyle Fairy Book” (5s.). This volume, which makes a splendid 
presentation book for a child, contains most of the favourite fairy 
tales of childhood, drawn from Perrault, old Chap Books, and the 
“ Arabian Nights.” The book is enriched with numerous excellent 
IHustrations by Louis Mary, John Proctor, and other able artists. 


Large post 8vo, handsomely bound. Price 10s. Gd. 
HOW FRENCH SOLDIERS FARED IN 


GERMAN PRISONS. Being the Reminiscences of a 
French Army Chaplain during and after the Franco-German War. 
By Canon E. Guers, Army Chaplain to the French Forces. 

The work is illustrated with Portraits of the leading actors in these 
terrible scenes. The thrilling narrative helps one to realise the self- 
denial and heroism of those who gave up much comfort of this life to 
tend the sufferings of the sick, wounded, and helpless soldiers suddenly 
interned in fortress and hospital. 


Handsomely bound, large post 8vo. Price 6s 
SOUVENIRS OF THE SECOND EMPIRE; 
or, The Last Days of the Court of Napoleon. 
By the Comte pe Maueny, formerly Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
This interesting volume of the reminiscences of a Cabinet Minister 
is full of anecdotes relating to all that passed amongst the Court and 
Society, the Clubs and the Theatres, in the reign of Napoleon III., also 


numerous particulars, and portraits, as to the lives of all the celebrities 


of the period. 


Size, crown 4to, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, red edges. Price Te. 
THE LITTLE ONE'S OWN GOLOURED 


PICTURE ANNUAL FOR 1891. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled boards, gold and colour, with 
over 500 Stories in Prose and Verse, and 208 full-page fresh novel 
Pictures in chromo colours, besides Kindergarten Lessons, Riddles, 
Puzzles, etc. 

London; DEAN & SON, 160a, Fieet Street, E.C 
OFFICE OF “DEBRETT’S PEERAGE.” - 


Elliot Stock’s New Publications. 


THE LATE WILLIAM BLADES’ LAST WORK. 

Now ready, tastefully printed and handsomely bound, price 153s. ; 
roxburgh, 21s. net.; large paper (Whatman), roxburgh, 42s. net. 

The Pentateuch of Printing: With a 
Chapter on Judges. By the late Witt1am Biapves. With a Memorr 
of the Author and a List or His Works by Tatsort Barnes REED. 
“Full of curious and interesting details bearing on the origin and history 

Bay Wh S home and abroad, set forth in a painstaking and j 

THE CAMDEN LIBRARY. 

Edited by G. L. Gomme, F.S.A., and T. Farrman Oroisu, F.S.A. 
Post 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, price 6s.; roxburgh, 7s. 6d. ; 
large paper, roxburgh, 21s. net. 

The First Volume now ready, entitled:— ~~" 

The Antiquities and Curiosities of the 
Exchequer. By Husert HAtt, F.S.A., of H.M.’s Public Record 
Office. With Illustrations by Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., and an Intro- 
duction by Sir Joun Lussock, Bart. 


“A scholarly and well-written book, full of valuable tinformation which 
cannot easily be found elsewhere.”—S/. James's Gazette. 


NEW YOLUME of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY. 
Tastefully printed on antique paper, and bound in cloth, 7s. 6d.; hand- 
made paper, roxburgh, 10s. 6d. net; large paper (50 only), 21s. net. 
The roxburgh and large-paper editions of this work are only sold in sets. 


English Topography. Part I. Edited by 


EORGE LAWRENCE GomME, F.S.A. 
on the To an is work Mr. Gomme has rea 
a rich harvest out of the old volumes of Cave’s famous publication.”—Dazly 


News. 
“* WEW YOLUME of POPULAR COUNTY HISTORIES. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d.; roxburgh, 10s. 6d. net. - 


A History of Nottinghamshire. « By 
Corne.ius Brown, Author of “ Annals of Newark.” i 


“ An extremely interesting book, and one which presents in small compass 
the pith of Speaker. 4 


Handsome demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


History of Corea, Ancient and Modern. 


With Description of Manners and Customs, Language and Geo- 

graphy. By Rev. Joun Ross, seven years resident in Manchuria. 

“Con a vast mass of valuable information derived from Chinese 
documents.”—Spectator. 


Also, by the same Author, price 7s. 6d. 


The Manchus, or Reigning Dynasty of 
China: Their Rise and Ss. 
“We know of no other work which offers so full and exhaustive an account 
of the manners and history of the Chinese as the one now before us,”—West- 
minster Review. 


Parts I. and II., now ready, price Is. 


An Account of British Fles. (Diptera). 


By F. V. Tueosatp, B.A., F.E.S., of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Fcap. 8vo, olive cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


With Poet and Player. Essays on Litera- 


ture and the Stage. By Wm. Davenport Apams, Author of 
“ Rambles in Bookland,” “A Book of Burlesque,” etc. 


“ Interesting, amusing, and instructive.” —Referee. 


NEW EDITION, Fcap. 8vo, olive cloth, price 5s. 


Obiter Dicta. Second Series. By 


AvcustinE Brrrett, M.P. [Uniform with the First Series. 
“A most charming little volume. Mr. Birrell’s lively pages will quite 
repay a second perusal.” —Graphic. 


Crown 8vo, price 1s. 6d., post free. 


Acting and the Art of Speech at the Paris 


Conservatoire. .Hints on Reading, Reciting, Acting, and the Cure 
of Stammering. By T. Rayman So tty. 
“ A most pleasant and valuable little work.”—Zcho. 


Just published in handsome 8vo, price 6s. 


Things to Come. Being Essays towards 
a Fuller Apprehension of the Christian Idea. 

Contributors: Rev. G. W. Allen, Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, Rev. R. 
W. Corbet, J. W. Farquhar, Esq., Rev. F. Mann, Rev. C. R. Shaw- 
Stewart. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


The Socialism of Christianity. By W. 


Butssarp, M.A, With Introductory Letter by Right Rev. Bishop 


MiTcHINSON. 
“Mr. Blissard’s discourses supply altogether a very useful, wholesome, 
cs. 


and stimulating tonic on social et: Daily Chronicle. 
Handsome 4to, with Illustrations and Maps, price 5s. _. 


Africa Rediviva; or the Occupation of. 
Africa by Christian Missionaries of Europe and North America. 
By Rosert NgepHam Cust, LL.D., Author of “Bible Transla- 

_ tions,” etc. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON.. 
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